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NiVME: 
SCHOOL: 
GRADE: 
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STUDY CHOICES 

• Which sirt)ject do you prefer-? , ' 
- For e^ch case, choose the subject that you like the most 
akd mark either 1 or 2 in the space-proxide'd. 



(12) 
(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

v(26) 



^ ^1 

1. Arithmetic 

2. Eeading 

3. . English 

4. Science 



or 
or 

or 

or 

or 



5. Arithia^tic 

6, Social Studies * or 



or 



or 



or 



7, English 

8, Reading 

9, Spelling 

10, Social Studies or 

11, Reading " .or 

12, English 
^ 13. Spelling 
' 14. Science 



or* 



or 



or 



15. Social Studies or 



2 

.English 
Spelling 

Reading 

Social Studies 

Science 

Reading 

Spelling 



Arithmetic 



Science 

Spelling 

Science 

Social Studies 

Arithmetic 

English ' 

Arltlimetic 



Name:, 
t Grade: 
School: 
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' WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 



Instructions :> For each*(if the foUowing questions, pick the one answer in Column A and . 
the one in Column B that is most Hke your own opinion or reaction. Sometimes, there 
may be several answers in a column that you might want to pick, but just put an X beside 
the one answer In ea|^'H;oIumn that is most like your first thoughts. There. are rio rtght 
or wronc- answers. Jtisfcheck the answer that is most like what you would think. 



If you heard about a group of people in the' Pacific Islands w^o^each year would 
throw stooes at one of their members until he was dead a.? part of a religious 
custom, what would you thiYik? (Choose the one best answer for you in Column A . 
and then choose the one best for you in Column-^B, ) , 



Column A 
/ 

1) Since HTis part of^their religion, 
the custom is ^alright. 

2) That is a bad custom"' even if it 
IS forreligious reasons. 

3) That is a horrible thing for any 
human being to do. 

4) It is one of the most unusual 
customs I ever heard. 



Column B 

(16) 1) It's hard to undei^stand how people 

coald do an awful thing like that. 

(17) 2) They are just people like we are, 

but they have different customs/ 

(18) 3) That custom is wrong and they 

^ Should be made to' change it. 

^ 4). Same people have very strange 

customs, compared to our customs. 



2* If a friend of yours *took your "bike withouViermlssIon, ran Into a tree and Kent 
^ the front wheel, what woulcj ^ou think? (Cn^se the, one best answer for you in 
Column A, and then choose. the one best for ycu In Column B. ) 



Column A 

(20) 1)^1 wouldn't mind; the bike can 

• ^ * ckn be fixed easily. 

(21) < 2) I would be very ang^y at my 

friend for doing that* 

(22) ' ;3) That was bad luck for- my 

friend and also for me. 

(23) ^ 4) I think that was stealing and 

. • , . should not have been done; 



Column B ^ 

(24) 1) Sometimes we forget to.stpp^to think 

Jjefore we go ahead an^ do something. 

* 

(25) 2) Some people will do anything If they 

^#Unk they can get away'wlth It. 

(26) 3) '-People usually have ^ood reasons for doing 

things even If we donU know what they are. 

(27) 4) Some. people just don't take very good 

care of other peoples' things. - 



3*. If you heard that a group of people In ' ".th America tried to use maglc^to keep 
""their enemies from hurting them, what would you think? (Choose the 
answer for you In Column A, and then choose the one best for you In; 



1 - 

jlc^to keep 
e fne best 
CwumnB.) 

X. 0 



Column A 

(28) J 1) rd like to know more about 

' ' how they do it. 

(29) % It woii'tAvork because there 

Is no magic. 

(30) 3) Most'peopie^rotect themselves 

as best they can. 

*• .. * 

<^{31) A) That's not a very smart way to 

protect themselv.es. 

I 



Column B 

(32) ^ .1) ,they sound lilce foolish people^'have 

/ such a silly custom. 




(33) 



^2) Those people may just be carrying 
on a ver-y old custom^^'^ 



(34) . 3) That^roup must not have up to date , 

Ideas like we do. ' •' 



(35) > 
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. 4) It's good tha.t different people can follow 
different bejlefs and customs. 
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•If you heard that there yas a country In which* people often ate grasshdppers . 
and Earthworms, what would you think? (Choose the one best answer for you in 
Colunm A , and then choose the one best -for you in Column B, ) 



Column A 



Column B 



1) Some people 'may eat them, but (40) 
I wouldn't want to do that, , ? 

2) I never thought that such things (41) 
would be good to eat, 

3) Yuck! It makes me sick just to ^ (42) 
think of eating them. 

4) That's Itio diffefeiit from our country . (43) 
whe^e people^eat'many things. 



1) I guess it jnust not do 
them any harm. ' 

2) I don't like people with such 
strange customs. ^ 

* 

3) They proBably have good'reasons 
'for eating them. 

4) They sound like a backward 
group of pedple. \ ' 



If you heard about a group of people ^n the United Slates who still fixmly bettevfe 
that the earth is flat, not round, what would you think? (Choose the one best 
answer for you iii Column A and then choo&e the one bgst' in Column B. ) * 



Column A ; . . ^ 

1) It would bjl Interesting to know 
* why they think that* 

.2). It is hard to understand why they 
would believe that. 

> . ; ^ 

3) Those people are crazy to believe 
a thing lljce that. - 

^ \ 

4) That is a very' strange thing for ' 
* anyone to believfe. 



Column B ' 

(48) 1> There are still, some very backward 

' ^ people in our country.-^ " 

(49) 2) They can go ahead and^believe 

^whatever they wanty^ ' 

(50) ^ 3)r There may be good reasons why 

they have that belief. 
' , * A. • 

(51) 4)* Some i)eople are so dumb they 

*wiir.beiieve anything.' 
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INTERPRETATION DF 
- DATA* / 



Name'v 



Teacher 



School ■ 



Grade 



This is a test of how w^llVou can* tell the meaning .of some information 
which you have not ^e^n before. The things you need to know to answer the 
questions *are shown on the map, in the list of pictures and descriptions of > 
objepts aud in th^'introduction which tells about the area shown in the map. 
You may rea^i the introduction or look at- the map and list of objects as often » ^ 
as you liKfe wfiile taking the testv ' ' ' 



The map on the n§xt page (page 2) shows a place where a group of 
primitive people once lived. It is north of the Equator in an ^rea which 
is warm'most of the year and<eceives an aveFage amount of rainfall.' No 
people were living there when the area was discovered by scientists. Before 
you start^answering the questions, examine the map" carefully and try to4ind, 
oat least some of the syinbols shown in the list below* * * , ^ 



♦From; Waljen, N. E. , .et al. , Taba Curriculum Development Project in 
Social Studies. . Final Report, Oct. , 1969. Test developed by William Crawford. 



Description , 
llemains of wooden ''posts 

* Outdoor fireplace 
f 

Piie of ash 



Pile of fiutshells 



fexp»lanartlon of symbols used on ^ 
the map ^ 



Tree and are^ covered by tree shade at noon 



Pieces of burned -bone 



Area of ha;:dpacked ;earth , 



* - Symbol 



••*•*•* *•••*••>»• 




EACH SQUARE ON THE MAP REPRESENTS A MEiSUR'EMENT OF 5 FEET IN EACH' 
DIRECTION. - * ' . 

' ' Because the map is coo small to show pictures of ail cheoobjectr^ ^ 

the 'pL^aces of some objects* are shown by numbers. \fh« numbers of the ' 



objects Hsted below are th^ same as "tjfase shown on tf!fe map. 

- 

Object a' * ^ ' ^y"'^^^ 



I. Wooden bowl with thick bottom 
♦ 



2. Thi|;i wooden stick, polished^on 
one end. 




.1 V 



3. Blunt thtcV stick. 



U, Curved stick with poltkted ends 



5. Cylinder of bark, clo^std at^ one 
'end by leatKer, 



6. '?Xm of bent wood, hollaed and 
burned Inside^ ^ " 



7, Metal cylinder lAth metal bottom 



•is. 



r • • • 

. ; 8, ^ treAted animal hide with tti« 
/ \ I hfclr removed. 



*9. -tlece of thick leather wTth « 
thoifj^s* attached. 



10, Bag raade»of leather' laced " ^ 
loose'ly with strips of^leathef. 



* * * 

II. Piece of bannered metal. 



12. ' Shaped meul.^- ' ^ 

13. Shaptd Bttal. . , * ' 
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Us TortoU« «htll. 



X5* FUt ttOQt v^th ptclelng mirk*. 



U. Round^stone with ptCking rurks* 





P. AniniAl bone, hollowed 4nd burned inside. 

18* Esc «hcU scraps wltK^hole in center* 

\ 

' DIRECTIONS , piRKtTER ^ 

Affer you have examined the map and found the'locatlons of at least some of 
the objects \n the list, begin answering ^the questions which are on the pages 
foUowlTig the map page. Record your ansW^r to each question below by drawing 
a neat circle around the number of 'the ONE BEST answer. ^ You should try your 
very best to ANSWER EVER Y QUESTION. BUT DO NOT GUESS WILDLY. 
Mark only one answer for each question. • - • ^ 

1. Object number 6 was. most likely part of 

1 i a pipe. * . ' . ^ : / 

2'- a,' weapon to hurl fireball^s. • - 

3 - a devicjfi to. cure meat. ^ - ^ ' . 

4 - a device used to get fires started. 

2. Object number 5 was moet liKely 

• 1 - a horn. * ' ^ " , 

•2''- a^'telescope. 

3 r- used to carry arrows.* 

4 - a musical instrument. 



5 -'used, to carry. goods to-maricet. 

' - 5 . 



The place and arrangement of post remains might mean that thp posta , 
probably were* used as ^ • * 

1 - frames for huts. , . , 

'2 7;feQc^q6ta for animal enclosures!! 

3 " walls^to keep the enemy out of the village* / 

4 - tribal meeting places. 

The location of the flat and round stones suggests that they were most likely 
used for < ' 

1 - digging holes to bury nutshells. 

2 - crackJl 




3 - weapons to chase ^ild animals away. * \ 

4 - flint stones to start fires. 

The arrangement of ash around the outdoor fireplaces might mean that 

1 - wind blew the ash from the fireplaces. ' ^ , . 

2 -* as as,h collected, the people spread «it away. . 

3 - wild anijmals spread the ash by walking through the fireplaces. 

yi^ * * ' . 

4 - raiii washed the ash out of the fireplaces. 

. The objects 'shown in the diagram and map might mean that the people who Jived 
^^here probably eiigaged primarily in ^ 

,1 - fafjyiing, ' . ^ 

^2 - ranching • 

3 - trading . -> - x 

4- hunting * 

5 - gathering ^ 

6 - hunting and gathering* ' , 

7 r farming and trading 

8 hunting and trading 

"9 - none of these o - 



?• The distance across ther area of hardpacked earth ^ 
1 - is approximately 3 to 5 feet. 
■ 2 - is approximately 10 to 15 feet. ^ * 



3 - is approximately 20 to 2§ feet. . 



4- is appro?dlmately 25 td,3(rfeet. 

5 - cannot be determined from the map. 



8. The area of hardpacked earth shown in the ipper right hand corner of the 
map was most likely used for • / 

1 - tribal ceremonies. ^ 

2 - a community cookings area. 

3 - a playground fo;r the children. 

4 - a work area for the women,. 

5 - an area for forging 'metals. - ^ 

9. Object number 18 was mpst likely used for <f - 
1 - a finger ring , , , 

2- money. 

3 - toys. <^ . 

*" 4 - decorative items. ' ^ , , « ^ 

4 

) t 

10. How many people probably lived in this area at the same time? - 
1 - 5 to 10 ' 

2 - 20 to 40. . ' . . ' 

3- 80 to 100. • » , • , ■ 
V 300 to 500. * ' 
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(22) . IL What other kind of information would ^ou nSed to have to determine if objpet 

4iuinber I and object number 3 were used for grinding and pounding? , 

1 - condition of ends of stick. 

2 - con4ition of inside of bowL . 

3 7 width of stick., ' 

4 - width of bowl. ^ * 

^ ' 5 - all of the above. * \ ^ ^ 

6 - width of bowl and stick only, * ^ ' 

^ 7 - condition of end ot stick and inside of bowl' only. " 

*" * ' 

(23) 12. It is most likely that these pec^U 

1 -"^moved frequently. ^ / 

2 - stayed in the sgme area fcJr relatively long periods. 

. 3 - stayed in the same area, for several hundred years. - 

(24) 13. Concerning the witer supply, it is reasonably to conclude froih the data that* 

/• % .* - . ,« * 

. I - water had to be carried fqr long distances. 

2 - the source of water was not far away. ^ 

3 - these people depended almost entirely on rainwater they collected. 

4 - the major source of water was from wells in the camp area. 

/25) 14. Object number I was most likely used as a " . * 

1 - bowl for preparing food 

2 - pot used in cooking. \ * ^ 
'3 - bowl from which food^was eatep. 

U - wooden hat "to protect the head. . 

5 - storage bowl. 



~ 8 - . 



r 



The locatioh and number of outdoor fireplaces auggests that . . 
1 - each family had its own fireplace, ^ , 
^ - fires were kept Jjurning all piight to frighten wild-animals away* 

' o 

i t < 

3 - fires^were kept burning allnight to keep (he settlement warm. 

4 - the fireplaces were located close to sources of fiieU * . 

Which general direction woufd a person have to walk,t6 get from the trees to 

the area of haixJpacked earth? ; 

' ' «< " 

to * # 

1 - directly north. ^ ' 

2 - directly south. ]| 

3 - directly east. ^ 

4 - dire'ctjy west.^ ; 

5 - northeast. 

6 - northwest. ' * • * . ' 
^7 - southeast. ^ 

8 - southwest. 

Which of the following statements .abo\xt the tjortoisg shell is most likely true? 

1 - N'6 accurate statements can be made about the way the tortoise shell might 

have been used. 

2 - The tortoise shell was probably used to carry water. ' ' 

3 - The tortoise shell was probably a toy'for the children. 

Object number 9 was most likely used as a . ^ . 

I - blindfold. ' — ^ * 

Z - container for carrying nuts and berries. 
L 3 - piece of footwfear." 

4 --slingshot." ' ' ' * " ' ' ' 



-\30) * l^SxSyhich of the following things about object number 9jgjotri<tl8r Hece88aiy to 
det^NQine the correct answer to question myj^beflSo? 

1 - locatio^^lwi^he map. 

2 - size of the 653^8^^^^-^^^ SKif TH I 5 

3 - shape of theobj^^*^^^ QUf STI^M 

4 - size am^^t^on of the oh^ct* - 

5 - aiireand location of the object 
- shape and locaCioi! of the object. 

7 - location, size, anc^ shape of the objecT> 

(31) « 20. Obje>st number 10 was most likely used for 

I -^carrying arrows. 
2A gathering nuts and berries. 
/ S - carrying water for long distances. * 

^ 4 - storing water for long periods of time. t 

(32) \ 21. The mounds t)f nut shells might mean that , 

I - the nut shells were used* as fuel. 

, - 2 - the nuts may have b^en roasted before they wer^ eaten. 

3 " the nut sh^ls were used as a b^^^cti^r to keep the fire from spreading. 

4 - the nut shells were Used as part of a tribal ceremony. 

5 - the nut shells were used as part of a burial or c.remation ceremony. 



(33) 22. The pieces of charred bone niight mean that 

1 - these were R||te8 where sacrifices were-made. 

2 - these pecple may have cremated their dead. " \ 

^ 3 - cooked meat may have been eaten^near the place where it was coolced. 

4 - part of the settlement burned down. 
^ 5 - wild animals were accidentally burned in a forest fire. 

(34) 23. The mounds of nut shells and pieces of charred bone^ could also mean that 

1 - different foods ^were prepared in diffeTetft locations. ^ ^ * 

2 - some of the peqple did not like meat and some did not like nuts. ^ 

3 - pec^le were buried in one place and animals^in another. . 

4 - the pec^le offered different sacrifices to different gods. 
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(35) 24. The locatiron of ttie poat remains might mean that the post locations were 
chosen to ' , 

I - jfet |he nioet protection from rain,; 

. 2 - be close to places where fires had been built. 

3 - take advantage of shade from the trees. 



\ 
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Name 



School 



Grade 



CAPS* 



T N 07 ° 
. (01-02) 



R .D 



(03) 



N 



(04) (05) (OP) (07) (08-09) (10-11) 



Listed below are various statentents that students sometimes make about school, 
about thinking, and about themselves. You may find that you agree with a 
statement or even strongly agree with it. Or you may disagree or strongj.^ - ^ 
disagree. Or somenmesyoumay be undecided whether you agree or disagree. « 

.Read each statementWrefuUy and then draw a circle around one o f the symbol^ 
in front -of it. This ia yhat the-symbols mean: ' ^ ^ 



SA means you st rongly 'agree 

A means you agyee ' 
? means you are undecided 

D means y^u disagree 

SD means you strongly disagree 



^4) 



O 
U 

a 



G 
O 

u 



1. I often make up my mind too quickly SA 
about the answer to a problem, 

2. ^ When I don't understoncl something^ SA 

in class /I am very ready to ask 
questipns about it. 



o 
o 
u 
to* 



a 



P 
D 



D 



Vi 

.•a 

o 

SD 
SD 



(12) 
(13) 



3, My ideas for solving problons are SA ^ A* ? D SD* 
about as good as those given by others 

in the class. * *? . 

4, Mpst problems Have only one good way SA A - ? : D SD 

to be solvcd> , 

*A Child Attitude Inventory for Problem Solving (CAPS) by Martin L, Covington, 
University of California, Berkeley. Used with permission, 

r 1^ - - . - 



(14) 



(15) 
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0 



'•3 



03 < p n to 



fit ? 5 



5. When I'm trying to solve a problem, SA A ? D SD ' ^(^6) 
I.oflcn donM know how to get started* , , ; • \* 



on it. 



g. Most of the Students in my .class are SA A . ? D " SD j[17) 
better at solving problems Jhan I am. . ^ ' * ' - 



7. There is not enough work in school SA .A ? D ^ SD (18^ 
that makes you think up ideas of. your. 



OUT.. 



8.: When I tm working on a problem, I SA A / ? D " SD {19) 
usually like to figure things out by , * ^ - 

myself instead oi' getting iny/deas from " " . - \ 

others. ' ^ ^ - , ' * 

^9.' Even ideas that don't, solve the prob- SA A > p SD (20) 
^^\lem may still help-to put you on the ^ * \ : 

rishtVlrack. " • • ^ . ^ - * 

lb. Wlienl^york on problems, I often. SAr \A, ? ,D SD ^ (^1) 
. find I haven'tpaiO attention to spme . , * ; 

important fact. • ^ ^ . ' 

11. Hike the kinds of problems that SA A " ^ ^? D~- ^^^^ 

nobody really knows the answer tp. • ^ • " --^^ 

12*. ^.History is mostly just learning facts; SA A ? D ^ SD (23) 
you don't have to think things through' * . / 

for yourself when you stu^y history. ^ ^ . • * ^ 

43. I would usually rather work on prob- SA 'A ?* D SD (24) 

lems I loiow I can 'solve than on ones" ^ 
• , that may be loo hard for 'me. 

* •> ' 

14.* Some students urc just naturally • SA .A ? D SD ^ (25) 

\, poorer thinkers than others and 



tjiere is nothing they can do a^out it. 



15. I usually don* t.gCtVattled and con- SA A ?> D -SD (26) 
fused when l am trying to thinlc. ,^ 

16. ' I am less interested in getting Uie ' SA A . ?^ D. SD (-27), 

right answer tl:an in luiowing how , _ , • ' * 
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17. I ath eager to learn*. t 

18* I often keep my ideas to myself 
' * because I think others may laugh 
at them. 



o 

I' 

SA 
SA 



19. ' If you donH have any good ideas after SA 
working a whileVn a problem, you are 
, not likely to be able to get any. 



"I 



20. 

21.< 
22. 

23. 



I often make the same kinds of mis- 
takes over and over again in solving 
problems. k ^ 

I lil^e' to work on problems^ like 
mysteries and puzzles that make me 
think. . - * . * ' ^v^. 

Problems are not fair if they make 
you keep looking for new ideds in * 
order to solve themi 



SA 



SA' 



When you are working^oii a problem , SA 
it is best to keep away frpm **wild'* 
ideas because they may throw yoii off 
the right trJick. . » • ^ 



24. 



r 



I often h«fve an idea for "an answer • 
which I donH tell because I ani afraid 
it may be. wi;ong. 



SA 



25. ' I ^m able to get unusual ideas — ideas SA 

that the other students donH often x 
\ think of . ' 



26. It^is best' to make very sure tliat an, 
id^^is a good one before suggesting" 
it to thevclass. - - 



27. 1 donU like pi^oblen\s where' you are 
told just exactiy^vhat^ the problem is. 



SA 
S'A 



28. I usually find it har.d toNJecide whether SA' 
pji idea is a good one or iwtx 



ERIC . 



29. My ideas and suggestions jare often. SA 
' not taken seriously by the 'rest of 
the class. 



A 



A- 



- A 



A 



A 
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strongly di 




? 


D 


. SD. ; 


(28) 


? 


D 


SD 


(29) 


9 


u 


ou 

* ^ 
•* 

«** 




? 


p 


en 
ou 


(31) 

1 * • - 






SD 


(32) 


? 




^ SD 


v33) . 


? 

• 


D 


SD . 


(34) 


? 


• 

6 

' D 


1 * 

SD 


-.(35) 




• 


• 


"■ 


? 


D 


SD, 


(36) 


? 


• D- 

y ' ■ 


^SD ' 


"(37) 

* 


? 


D 


• . SD 


(38); - 


0 




SD 

• 




? 


. D 


SD . 


(40) ■ ■ 



0) 



,0 -o • , 

^ -'5 - 1 ■■ S ^ 
w «j; ^ & Q CO ^ 



• 30. Ideas iust'seem to "come to you;" SA A ? . SD (41) 

0 -s. there isn't any way of learning how 

to get mor e ide as, • ^ - . , 

'31.^ I am often curjous ab^o it unexplained , SA A ' ? D SD (42) 
things aroimd me and ^ rant to try to^ . ^ ^ . * ^ 

imderstand them, ' i • 

; / • ' ^ < c 

-^2* I think I have the makings of a really SA A ? D ^ SD (43) 

* creative thinker. ' ' A . 

_ ' 

33. -I don't like the kinds of problems that SA A . ? D . SD ^ (44) 
have more than^ne right answer. - * . ^ * 



V 



NAME: 



SCHOOL;. 
GRADE: 
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' A QUESTIONNAIRE ABOUT ANIMALS AND PEOPLE - 



. * 'In this questionnaire you will be able to/answer some questions about 
■ , ■ . /. / ■ ■ 

animals and about people. Sometimes the question" will be- about both at once. 

^ You may Iqjow some of the things asked. But you may not know thfe answer 

/to some questions. „ Don't worry or feel badly. If you really don!t know 

J* ^or aren't sure, then make a guess. We hope you findlhesFqUestions fun. 



1. " On the list bejjow are 9 things that happfen durflag the lifetimes of 
" hfiinan beltigs otM>ther animals/ Some things happen just to human 
'beings; some hajiSen to other animals but not to human^ beings. 
On the line beside each question,** write a ^ 

X if it ia tnue only for human beings * , 

2 if it is 'true only for some other animals 

3 vif it is true for both hmpan beings and some other animals 



(12) 
(13> 
.(14) 
(1^) 



a. marry 

b. grow up without adult care 

c. use a language 

d. protect themselves from enemies 



\ 



e.r^ooperatQj\vltti each bUier* 

f* have belief systems 

g. ' throw things ' \ , ' , ' ' , ^ 

Ti. have a §oclal organization 

i ^' I. make symbols • ^ , " 

•* ' * » 
During their lifetimes, animalff learn to do many thinfs. . Th^y are * 
able to do other things wlthoirt learnings Read each sentence below« 
Then check one* answer for each* sentence showing whether or hot you 
think the animal nyist Idam the behavior or can do It without learning. 

Herring Gull (A Bird) ^ ' ^ 

<j , * ' . ' ' • , * 

a. ' find the edges of its territory , % 

X ^ ' ' * . * 

1. Learns to find them. _ _ * 

2. Does not havfe to learn to find them , 

b. crouch wKen in danger . . ' - , ^ ^ 

^ • » * 

;1. Learns to do it* * -n. 

2/ Does not have*to learr^ to do it ^ 

c. recognize its chicks by spots on the head 

^ 1. Learfis to recognize them 

, 2: Doles not haye to learn tb. recognize them 

' Baboon (A Mammal) * . 

' * * 

d. know the alarm calls' of other animal? 

1. Learns' to khow them 

2. 'Does not* have to learn to' know them 



(25) €. make soimds ' - . ' - •* ^ 

'1.* Learns to make them • , " • 
2. Dd6s not have to learn to make them v 

(26) . f. know Its place In the dominance order of the troop • • - 

' 1. Learns It * \ • . ^ 

' ' . 2. Does not have to learn it . ^„ ' # , 

* 3*. Beside each sentence' in column Aj write in the number of the sentence 
from column B which you think is the best answer. Yoii should use . 
/.an^ answer only* once. *^ , ' 



•A 



(27) a. a description of a ^ 1. The water is cold. 

structure* , ' * ' * 



' * » . 2. The puppy .moved back from' 

(28) > b. a description of a the food bowl when the adult 

' function.' - ' *male cam^ toward it.. 

(29) *^ ] c^ an example* of dominance. 3. The Ice kept the lemQnadev cold. 

*»' 

' o - ^ '4. Herring gull parents recognize' 

(30) . d. *an exapyte"^ Igarjigd "the|r chicles by the spots on 



their heads. * 




'0. A tree has 'roots, a trunk, 
branches and leaves. 



.1 



-3- 



On' the* line beside each word, write the number of the definition chat 
best describes that* word. - You should use an answer only once. 



^ * ' Word 

^ a* life cycle' " 

m * 

^ b* dffspring 

d. juvenile « 

_ ^ kJ. reproauction' 
r 

# 

e. iiuman being 



Deflniticm 

1* . a young hunian or other 
young animaj - ' ^ 

2^ a mammal and a primate ) 

3. - giving birth to young * 

4* the yoimg qf any animal 

» 5. the pattern of being born, 
having babies, dying 

6. , a jump to one side 

7. a delinquent op bad teenager* 
8«.\ the t^posite of animal 



Several statenxents about the Netsilik Eskimos are listed below. What 
do ygu tliink each' of the following things depend upon? You may decide 
that more than one answer could be given,^ but check only one answer - 
for each stiitement. If you arenU sure, make, a guess. 



Depends « 
upon rules 
of'Netsilik 
society 



Depends \xpon 
what a person 
prefers 



Depends upon 
what a person 
is able to do 



1. the kinds of songs 
the Netqilik Eskimos 

"> mak€f up 

2. the Netsiliks' us.e of 
magic and other - 

' ^" beliefs • 

8. • the activities con^ 
nected with the birth • 
' of a Netsilik baby 

4. the frieiuls Netsilik 
- > children make 



5, ♦choosing a jsong partner 



6. Surviving through a . 
h^rd Arctic winter 

7, the NetsUlk Eskimos 
. who act a» leaders ; 



If a group of Netsiiik Eskimos came to visit us, some things 
about our lives ;yould seem familiar to them« Other things would 
seem different and strange or imfamiliar* 

For each of the phSrases below check whether you think the Eskimos 
would find, it familiar and. similar to their way of life, or different 
and unfamiliar to them.^ 

a« the faot th^t we use- words to express our feelings and ideas 



1, similar, familiar 
2i different, imfamiliar 



b. the fact that different rooms in our 'houses have different 
functions (for ejcample, we use "one. room for cooking, another 
room for sleeping) 

' ^ • ' . (? ^' ' 

similar, famUiar ^ ' 

\ , « ■ 2. different, .imfamili&T 

c. the way we feel when a friend makes fun of us - 
X ' ' * 1.. similar, familiar 



^ 2. different,^ unfamiHar 

the way most bf us feel about dogs 

1. similar, familiar 

2. different, unfamiliar 

e. the fact that our parents tell stories to us when we are yoimg 



i 

I 


2. 






the 


|fact 








1. 




2. 



a 



(49) 



7. Both Netsllik Eskimos and wolves hunt the caribou on the tundra. 
Below is a description of a hunter. Read the description and decide 
whether the hunter is a wolf, « Netsilik Eskimo or whether it could 
be either <ine. . ' - . 

* I I 'sometime^ hunt alone, but I often hunt In^small groups. 

I often chase caribou towards others of my kind in hiding. 
I plan on using ^different methods -for catching caribou 
depending on whether I hu^t the caribou on land or In the^ 
water. Some of my kind may die during th,e year if ^ not 
>• , enough caribou are killed.* 

» 

What am. I? (Check the one- best an^wferQ 
1. a Netsilik Eskimo - . 

I 

<^ 

2. a wolf 



(50) 



3* ' the hunter could be either a Netsilik Eskimo 
or a wolf 



\ 



What was your^reasoii for the answer you chose above? (Check 
the one best ans^yer, ) * 



1. both Netsilik Eskimos' and wolves do all the things 

» \ listed above - . ^ 

^ ' 2. both Netsilik Eskimos and wolves cooperate in hunting 

3, only man can plan which hunting methods will be moat 

useful in a particular place 

4. only wolves hunt- in groups and chase caribou toward 

others of their kind in hiding } 



*-0 
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28 



The Netsilik do some things mainly to meet needs- of dally survival 
(physical needs). They do otheif things mainly to hMp explain ^and 
give meaning to their*^ world, to feel more comfortable about life 
(spiritual needs). Think about whether the following activities 
meet mainly physical or mainly spiritual needs. Then check 
either physical or spiritual. ' , . . 

a. The Eskimo, woman covers the ''eyes* of a fish with ashes S;^ 



1. physical * ^ / 

2. spiritual , , ^ . ' ^ 

At the river camp the men first repair the weir (a trap made 
of stones' to catch fish),, which -was damaged by winter ice. 

1. physical » ' ' ^ 



^ — spi^itua 



The men are very careful not to repair their tools near the 
stone weir. ^ ^ 

' 1, physical " , 

2. spiritual 

*d. A young hunter makes up a beautiful song about the great 
caribou he is going to catch. 

1. physical ^ 

2, spiritual / * , • ^ <> . 

e. A careful Eskimo always drips fresh water into a ^al's 
mouth ^fter it has been* caught. 

1. physical / 

^ 2. spiritual 

'{. A man can borrow the wife of his song partner when his^own 
wife is unable to travel with him. / ^ 

1. physical 

2; spiritual- 

20 ■ ■ ■. 
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MY SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS 

5 



Name 



>Gracle 



Teacher 



School 



The purpose of the'^qi^stions in this booklet Is to .find out what your social studies class Is 
"^like. This^ is not a "test. " Please give your opinions about the social Studies xjlasa. which 
you are now attending . . ' " \ ^ 



PARTI 



1/ How would you describe social studies this year,, compared with social'studles last year?' 
(Choose one^ahswer from the words listed below and draw a circle aroMld it. ) 



1. harder^ 



2. more interesting 




5. more confusing 

6. about tfie same 

7. more important 



uestion in-social stucfies, I feel, mostly: 



swerifrom the words listed bVt^w and draw a circle around it.) 

e. dumb 



. 1 



5.. nothing special 



7. comfortable 

i 

8. scared 

9. important 



y / ^ PART I 



In my social studies class, my favorite way to work is: . 
(Choose;one answer and circle it* ) ' 

1. alone * . 

2. with one or two friends^ , ' * " . ^ ! 
3 r in -a. sma,l I group from the class " . \ 

4. with the whole'^class ' . • / ' 

In social studies class, the teacher usually talks about how much of the time? 
^Choose one an ajSLerLand^lr-cle4tr4- — ] " 

1. all the time . ^ " 

*> - » ■* ' 

2 . most of the time ' * ^ . 

3. some of the time 

4. not very- much at all 

In social studies, I ask questions: , * *\ 

(Choose '^ne answer and circle it. ) 

1. often 

2. sometimes 

3. ' hardly ever - * v-. ' 

4. never . ^ * ' ' " 

When Tm in social studies class: 

(C^hoose one answer and circle it. ) * * ' 

1. I wish we could go slowet* - 

2. I think we go along about right--not too fast, and not too slowly 

3. I wish we-could go faster 





J* 

PART II . 


- » 

. . • ' ' 

4 




<r The sentences' below are things that kids might. say about their social studies class^. ^ * ^ 
■ * Rea4*.each sentence and decide whether yQH agree or don't agree with It for your social 
studies class. Circle AGREE if you agree or circle DON'T AGREfi if you don't agree 
^ * that the sentence is true for jyour social studies class this year. " . 


♦ 

• 


In our social' studtei^ class, the most important thing 
. is always toi^enieinber the foctfif; dates and names 
that we are studying. ^ 


. AGREE 


DON'T 
AGREE . 

. . • V . 




In social studies,* we often Aave to decide iTthlngs^Jn the ^^^^ 
world are good ;or bad, or ri^ht or wrong and: tell why :f 
we thinlc so/ " ^. 


AGREE . 

« 


DON'T 
" AGREE 


3t- 


—The-^hiirgs-wendonand learn m social studies really help . 
me a lot in other classes, and 'outside school too* 


AGREE * 

1 


DONJT 
AGREE 


• 4. 


In social studies we spend alot of time just listening^ 
to the teacher* 1 

1 


AGREE 

4 


DON'T 
. AGREE . 


J 

» 


.When we discuss things in social studies class, almost 
everyone likes to talk. 


AGREE 


DON'T 
AGREE 


6. 


. It isn't enough just to learn facts in social studies; our; 
teacher also makes us decide what the facts mean to us* 


- AGREE 


DON'T . 
AGREE o 


- , 7.;- 


In social studies, jive always hav^ to study all the parts 

or sides 6f a question before we decide what we think..^ 

* 


a6ree 


DON'T- 
AGREE 


- . 8. 


In our social studies class, our job is to know the one 
best arfswer to every question. * ^ 


AGREE 


DON'T..- 
AGREE . -" 


9. 


Our teacher always wants us to tell about things in our 
own words in social studies class. . * 


AGREE 


DON't 
AGREE 


10. 

* 


In social studies, our teacher really makes us remember 
the names, new words and fiacts that we have learned. 


* 

AGREE 


DON'T 
AGREE 


11.. 
\ 


We are 6ften supposed to woidk with what wfe've learned ^ 
in social studies and ni^ke ^something brand new, like a 
story, or a picture, or a report. ^ ; - , *^ 

- * - » - , 
Our teacher always asks us to give good reasons that 

* make sense, whenever we're trying to answer a hard 

question. ' — - 

3 


AGREE 


DON'T 
AGREE 


12. • 

* 


AGREE 


DON'T 
AGREE 


ERLC • 




*- 


. -1' 



PABTII 



13* I am better at solving problems outside school, because 
we^often work on problems^like^them in social-studies 



class. 



AGAEE. 



JX)N»T 
AGISEE 



<^ 14>, Our teacher. likes us to'start thlnga on our own in 
social studies^ and find new ways to do things too. 

15. In- social studies we don't have much class discussion. * 

16. After we'ye read or seen something in social studies, we • 
have to figure out what.it means,, or wliere else W'e've seen 

' something like it. ^ . \ \ 

17, ()»r fea^uxU4kcs^s4<)-findwany different-atiswers to the 



problems wo study in-s«>cial studies. 

18. ^ In social studies, we spend a lot of time deciding if our 

ideas and the* things we say make sense and. are complete. 
** ' * * 

19. ' The students look forward to our social studies class and 

like to take parf in all the things we do. . ^ 

* . • ^ 

20. * What we do in social studies is decide about things. We* • 

decide if things are g6od or bad, or important or 
unimportant. 

/ ^ ^ . ■ . .. ■ ■ i. 

21. We have to be able to describe or e)c^lain the things we 
study in social studies in a few words. 

22. Grades are very important td the kids in my social studies 
class. 

23. Waking up new things is really important and something we* 
do alot in our social studies class. (Like thinking up new 
ideas or examples; or writing our own stories, or poems, 
or doing our own pictures, plays,- or reports.) 

24'. Jn social studies class, we often compare things to find • . ^ 
out how they are alike or how they are different. * , 

25. We don't laugh or joke around'very much in social studies ^ 
. class. 



AGHEE - 

o ^ 

AGftEE, 

AGREE 

AG^IEE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE' 
AGREE , 
AGREE 



AGREE 



AGREE 



DON'T . 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 

DON't. 
AGREE 

DC)N*4^ 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 

c 

DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 



DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 



DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 



ERIC 



to ^ 



PART in 



"Eacll^f^^ sentences may describe your social studies class. If you agree 

that It does, circle AGREE. If you don't agree that^t does, circle DON'T jQ^GREE. Only 
one^ answer should be circled for each sentence. Some of the sentences will seem ttue same. 
Just try to give your opinion about each one. ^ . - 



1. If our social studies class didnlt learn the 
. work, hardly. any of the kids would care. 



AGREE 



2. . The students enjoy their schoolwork in my class. AGREE 



3. - In our class the work is hard to do. 

4. * Most of -the students don't care about the 
^ future of our social stud^es^ class , 

(whether it stays together as a group.) 

* 

5. ' Most students are pleased with the class. ' . 

6. Most children can do their social studies work 



AGREE 



- without help', ^. « 

7. - The students don't care what we do in{ 

social Studies cla^. « 

» >» . . >. 

8. Some students don't like the class. 

9\ Only the smart people can do the ^/ork 
in our class. ' 

10. "*The kid^ really pitch in tamake our social 
studies class a success. 

lU -Most of the children in my class enjoy school. 

c 

12. In our class/ all the students know how to do 
their social studies. 

• > . A 

13. It wouldn't nrtatter to most kids if our 
social studies classes were a big failure. 

14. Most children say the class is fun. 

■ ■■ ■ ■ J-.-- 

15. Children often find the work hard^.^. 

"\ 

16. .Most kids really want our sociaVstudies 
.class to be good. 



AGREE 

AGREE 
AGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 
n AGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 
AGREE 

AGREE 

AGREE 
AGR^E 
AGREE' 



DON'T AGREE 
DON'T AGREE 



DON'T AGREE 



DON'T AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 
DON'T AGREE' 

-DON'T AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 
DON'T AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 

c 

DON'T AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 

' DON'T AQREE 
DON'T AGREE 
DON'T AGREE 



17. Some students are not happy In class. 

18. , 6nly the smart students can do the worK, 

19. Students really want our class to do well 
in social studies. 

20. Children ereem to like the class. . 

21. Many Students in our class saj' that school 

Is 'easy. • , , 

_ — , — . — _ , ^ . _ . 

22. Some of the students don't like the class. 

'23. Sociipl studies work is hard to do. 

' ' I 

24. The class is fun. 

J ^ '■ ' • 

25. Mpst.of the studeMs in my social studies 
class know how to do their work 



AGREE 
AGREE 
AGREE 

AGREE 
AGREE 

,AGREE 
AGREE 
AGREE 
AGREE 



\ 

DON'T AGREE ' 
DON'T AGREE\ 
DON'T AGREE 

n' 

DON'T AGREE 
DON'T^AGREE 

DON'T AGREE 
'DON'T AGREE 
DON'T AGREE* 
DON'T AGREE 



Part I: Items are taken or modifiea from Janet P. Hanley'et al. , 

C ur ios ity/Competence/Community : EDC, 1970.^ 
J>art II: Statements are modifications of Classroom Activities Questionnaire items 

. us^d with permission of Joe M. Steele/ ^ ' . ' 
Part HI: Statements are modifications ^f Learning Environment Inventory items by 

Herbert J. Walberg and Gary J. Anderson and MY CLASS by H. J. Walbergl 



MY' SOCIAL STUDIES CLASS, THIS YEAR AND LAST 



Name 



Social Studies Teacher This Year 
Social Studies Teacher Last Year 



The{)urpose of the questions in this booklet is lo find out about your social studies * * 
class this year, compared to last year. This is not a "test." Please give yoqr honest 
.opinions. Your teacher will not see your' answers. 

Does everyone know what we mean w.hen we talk about your social studies class? 
.What are you 'studying in your social studies class this year? Please write what you 
have been learning about in a few words* * - J ' 



PA^T 1 

The sentences be|ow are things that kids might say about their social studies class* 
Read each sentence and decide whether you agree or don*t agree with it for your social 
studies class this. year: Circle AGREE if you agree br^circle DON*T AGREE if you don't 
agree that the sentence is true for your spcial studies class this year* ' 



1* Irv our social studies class, the most irtiportant thing 
is always to rerriember the facts, dates and'h^mes thatJiV-e„_ 
are studying* ^ r ' ^ ^ . 

2* The things we do and learn in social studies reaHy help 
'me a lot in other classes, and outside school too* \ 

■" : ' " . A 

3. In social studies we spend Uvlot of time just listening \ 
to the teacher, 

• ' * * 

"4. When we discuss things in social studies class^ almost 
everyone likes to talk. ' ' 




AGREE 



AGREE 



AGREE 



GREE 



DON'T 
AGREE 



DQN'T 
AGREE 

DON'T.' 
AuREE 

DON'T 
AGR EE 



PART I 



5. It isn^t enough just to learn the fapts ia soc^ial studies; ' AGREE 
our teacher also makes us decide what the facts mean taus. 

6, In our social st^die8 class, our job is to know the onip ^ AGREE 
^ best answer to'every question. 

^In social jjtudies, our teacher really makes us remem- , AGREE 
Haer the names, new words and f^cts that we have learned. 

Me are i^ftejLSupposed to work with what we've learjaed' AGREE 

in srv>i5)1 Qfiirliog anH m^'k^ snmftthincr brand new. like ar ^ 



in social studies and m^e something brand new, like 
story, ^ or a picture^ or a report. 

i 

9; I am better at solving problenis outside school, because 
we often work *bnj problems like them in social studies 
class. . ' 



AGREE 



DON'T- . 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T,. 
AGREE 

DOJj'f 

"Agree 



DON'T 
AGREE 



10. Our teacher likeiS us to start things oti our own in 
social studies and find new ways to do things too. 



AGREE 



* 11* In social studies we don't have much class discussion. AGREE 



DON'T 
AGREE 

e 

• * ■• 

DON'T 
AGREE 



. 12; After we've read or seen something in social studies,^ 
we have to figure o^^what it means, or where else we've ^ 
seen something^ like it. \ - 

13., Our te^icher likes us to find many different answ'ers 
to^the problems we study in social studies. \ 

14. The studerlts look fofward to our §(>cial studies class 
^and like to take part in all the things we do. 

15. Grades ar^e very important to the kids in my . 
social ^studies class. 



• AGREE 

AGR^E 
' AGREE 
• AGREE 



DON'T 
AQB EE' 



DON'T 
AGREE' 

DON'T 
AGREE 



DON'T 
AGRiEE 



_J.6,._ .Making UR pew things is rea lly important and some- . AGREE DON'T 

thing we do alot in our social studies crass". (Like thinking ^ AGREE 

'Up new ideas or examples, or writing, our owp'stories, or ft 
poems, or dcfing our own pictures, plays, orreportvi.) 

' 17. In social studies class, we often^compare things to AGREE DON'T 

find out how they are alike or how they are different. ' AGREE 
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PART II 

!• How would you describe social studies this year, compared with social studies last year? 
. (Choose (^ne answer and circle it.) ' ' * v" ^» 

\V -•./ ■ ■ ■■ .■ ■ - - ' . 

1. ' harder 5. more confusing . " > 

2. moreanterestfng ^* ' 6, about the same ' ' ^ 
3* morefiin ^7. tnore^ important , " 

• . 4. easier " ^ / ' ^ . • 



2. When you i5tarted social studies' this fall, how did you find it comparedT5~»ocial studies 

*♦ • - ' ' • ^ • 

last year? * . - ^ 

, , l.V big change / • . " 



2. Soi^cie change / 

3. 'Little^ehahge • 



4. Almost no change at all ^ 

3. How. doea this year's social studies class compare to last yearns serial studies class 



on each of the follov(ing?^^^ircle the number representing your opinion.) 



a. Amount of reading out loud in^Iass. 

b. Amount of class discussion^ 



c* An\ount of tests. ^ 



- *d. Amount of arf work, drawing, making 
things. , 

, * e. Amount^ of work- you do alone. * *: 

* f. Amourit of writing answers to 
/ questions from the book, workbook 
or blackboard* 

* 

7 ' ' g. Amount of writing report^ 

O ' "3- 



A Lot 


More 


About 


Less 


A Lot 




More 




. the Samej. 


4 


Less 




1 


2 






5. 






s 2 • 


■ 3 


« 


• 5 




1 


2 


3 * . 


4 






1 • ■ 


2 


3 


-4 


• 5 


— — #% — 


o 




» 

> 


-> 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 

e 


2 


'3- 


' •• 4 . 


A 




* 

1 


2 


.',3 • 


'4 


•5. 
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h. Amount of discussioha of.people's 

problem's and feelings. 

f -> * • • • 

U Bow ihteresting you find-^social 
studies this year c^pared to 
^lasfyear* * / 



PART. II 

A Lot 
More 



i Mor.e About Less 
the Same / 



2- 



A Lot 
Less 

' 5 



PART m 



!• A. We'd like to know what you studied in Social Studies last year^.and if it's giving * 
you an advantage in ^ocjal Studies this year. Let's do Number One together » to see how to 
do this;" How to make or use maps. " Did you learn how to make or use maps la^t year in 
Social Studies? If you did not^ circle NO. If you-did lear'ato make or use-maps last yeart 
-^^ how much has it helped you this year? Circle-l if it is a great advantage; 2 if it is som^ 
.advantage; and 3 if it is little or no advantage. > . ^ ^ 



Row to make^or use maps. 

^. to make or use graphs; 

Hojvio find "information in 
t!ie library. " ^ 

14. Ho^. to write repwts. 

5. How to tell the difference 
between facts and opinions. 

6. flow to support your ideas 
or opinions with evidence or 
facts. 



Studied, 
Last Year ? 

No Yes * 

No^ Yes 

No-- Yes 

'no Yes 
No*' Yes.j' 

No Yes 



*7. HoW/ to work lyith other students , No Yes 
^ in small groups. 1 ' 



^. . How to look at all sides of a 
^ qifestion* before, deciding what 
you think. 



-No Yes 



9. How people and their environ- , No Yes' 
ment •affect ach other.. * 



Great 
Advantage 

' 1 
1 

1 



Some 
Advantage 

> . 2 

_ 2 
2 



'2- 



2 



Little or No 
Advantage 

3 



3 
3 



3. 



/ 



,10^ The liistory and/or customs 
of our Qountry* * 

A- • . 

♦ 11. The hi8toiV and/or custom's 
of other countries-. 



PART. Ill 

Studied 
Last Year ? 

No fi^Yes 



No Yes 



Great * Some • Little o# No 
AdyBintage Advantage Advantage 



12. Different beliefs people have. 

< 

13. How different animals behave 
' and why they behave the way 

.they do. 

14. Similarities and differences « 
in ways animals and people 

^ behave. 

15. Xearning and understanding j 
more about myself and people 
around me. . / ' 



r 



No Yes 
No Yes 

No Yes 



No Yes 

\ 



1 

1 ^ 



2 
2 



3 
3 



1. B. Now look at the i|^ems where you circled NO,*you didn't. study or do that last year. 

Are there^.some of those things you'wish you had studied or done in Socfal Studies class la^t 
year b^ctiuse it would help you in Social'Studies class this year? Put an X in the circle 
for those things* / ! . ' * 



2.- A. There are people who are concerned about some of the things 5th and 6th gr;ide 
kids may study in school. Last year in social studies did you study or learn about any of 
the following things'^ If you ^id, please put aj^heck mark in Column Number 1 just 
beside the ones you did stuay in Social Studiesllast year. 



/ 



' STUDIED Last bothered or should not 

YEA^ ; UPSET ME STUDY 



1. Cannibalism 



2. Different beliefs pepple have^alxout 
^ what is right and wr;ong'^ 



Column 1 



Column 2 



Column 3 



. -3. Killing animals 



4. Killing people 



PART.III 

ST.UDIED LAST 
YEAR 



BOTHERED OR SHOULD NO't' 
UPSET Me . . STUDY 





Column 1 ' ^ 


, Column 2 


ColutTin 3 


5*. Love . * 

* 








6. Hatred 




_ 




7. "Fopds that different people eat ^ 








8. Leaving people to die 






X 


9* Religious'beliefs and customs of 
different individuals or cultures 




/ - " 




10. Sexual pustoms'bf different peoples 


<i 


: — — ! 


» 


11* Slavery ' 


f " f 






12. Sharing and cooperation 








13 • Starvation ' " 


I 


■ 1 


\ 

1 


14. Treatment of young people^ 








15. Treatment of old people 


• 4 ^ 







/ 



2. B. Were there any o^ tho^se things you checked in Column' Number 1 thaty really 
b'^othered or upset you? If there are any that bothered or upset you, and ypu wish you 
.hadn't studied or seen or read about'them last year, then put a check marl^/ in Column 
Number 2 next to those topics you wfsh you hadn't studied. 



2. C. Even If you personally did not study these topics iaSocial Studies last year, are 
there any of them that you think ,5th or 6th,grade kidjs^'should not study^n Social Studies? 
Check them off in Column Number 3. ' / 

We*re really interested in your personaLopinion. • / 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SURVEY 



Name 



■.^^ j ' (Firflt Name) , 

! SdciBl Studies Teacher This Year 
' ^' Social Studies Teacher Last Year 



(Last Name) 



The purpose of the questioas in this booklet is to find out some things you think abbut 
your social studies class this year, and also last year/ We will also ask you some 
questions* \ Please give your honest opinions and best answers. Y(iur teacher . 
will not se^your answers. Nothing will go on your school record. Pleasirdo your 
•own work. - _ j , . . 

Does everyone know what we mean when we talK about, your social studies class? 

What have you*been studying in your social studies class this year? Please write 
what you have been learning about in a few words. 
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' / . ' PART I SGHObL THIS YEAB 

U Which subject do you prefer? For each case, choose the subject that you 
the most and mark either 1^ or 2 in the space provided. ^ 

2 

English 
Social Studies 
• Science 
Social Studies 
English 
Arithmetic 



like 




5. Science 
. . 6. Social Studies 



or 

c 

or 
or 
or 
or 
'or 

-1- 



2. , The sentences below are things that kids might say about their social studies 
class. Read each sentence and, decide whether you agree "ar don*t agree with 
. it for your social studies class this year. Circle AGREE if you'agree or 
, circle* DON'T AGREE if yu^ don*t agre.e that the sentence is true for yoUr 
social studies class this year. ^ ' ' ^ 



L In social studies we spend a lot of time 
'just listening to the teacher. 

2. When we discuss things in social studies 
class, almost everyone likes to talk, 

3. It isnU enough just to Le;irn the facts in 
social studies; our teacher also makes 
us decide what the facts mean to us. 



AGREE 



AGREE 



AGREE 



DON»T 
AGIIEE. 

DON'T 
AGREE \ 

DON'T 
AGREE' ^ 



4. We are often suppos^ed to work with what 
we've learned in social studies and make 
something, brimd new,, like, a story, or a 
picture, or' a report. 

5. Our teacher always asks us to give good 
reasons that^make sense, whenever we're 
trying to answer a hard question, , ^ 

6. In social studies we doh't have much 
^glass discussion, 

.7. After-we've read or seen something in , 
socfal studies, we hnve to figure out what 

' it means, or where else we've seen some- - 
fhing like it. 

*8. In social studies, we spend a lot of time 
deciding if our id,eas and the things we 
say make sense and are complete, 

|9- The students look forward to our social 
\ studiesL class and like to take part in all 
\ the things we do, 

I ' • : 

10. iMaking up new things is really- important 
. and something we do-alot in our social 
studies class, (Like thinking up new 
ideas or'examples, or wriUng our own 
.stories, or poems, or doing our own 
pictures, plays, or reports,) 



AX3REE 



AGREE 



AGREE 
AGREE 



AGREE 



AGREE 



AGREE 



DON'T^ 
AGREE 



DON'T 
AGREED' 



DON'T 
AGREE 

DON'T 
AGREE/ 



DON'T \ 
AGREE 



DON't ' 
AGREE 



DON'T 
AGREE 



3, How much do you like or dislike each ot the followihg subjects this year? . 

Draw a circle around the number for each one showing how much you like 

or don't like it this year . - - 

< ■* ♦ 
i' - • . 

, ' Dislike 

Very Much Dislike Some Like Some ' Like Very Much 

English 1 , 2 . .3 4 \ 

Science ^ ' 1-. 2 3 4 

Social Studies " 1 2 '^.3 ^4 

Arithmetic 1 ' 2 . \ 3^ .,4 



4. Of all the topics you have learned or studied about in school,^ whether in social 
studies or any other subject, which one would you really like to know more about, 
if you had the'chance? Please describe it briefly. ^ ' - 



5. In social studies class this year, the teacher usually talks Jibout how much 
of the time? (Circle one answer). ^ \^ * 

I All the time ' " • ^ ^ ' , 

^ 2, Most of the time 

3. Some of the time ' ' , 

4. ^ Not very much at all ; 

6. When I'm in social studies class this year: (Choose one answer and circle 
it.) <• r . . " 

* 

1, I Wish we could go slower ^ . 
2> I think we go. along about right - not' too fast, not too slowly 
' ^ 3, I wish' we could go faster • ' 



PART II SCXTIAL STLT)IES LAST YEAR 



L , Think about your social studies clas^^ /AST YEAR > Do you remeiT\ber it glearly^ 
' Circle Yes or No. 



YES 



NO 



What do you remember that you STUDIED ABOUT or DID that you liked the BEST 
in social studies last year? . • . 



2/ Still think about LAST^YEAR'S social studies class ~ what you studied and how 
you studied it. If vou Jiad n younger brother or slster^coming along, would you 
recommend that he or she take the same social studies course that you had ^. 
last year'^ (Circle the number showing your feeling.) 

Definijely No ' I DonM Thin{rSa ' 1 Guess So D efinitely Yjes 

3.* What lias social studies been like THIS year'compared to LAST yoar? (Check 
one. ) « . ' , ' ^ 



1 . A big change * 

< 

2. - Some change 

3. Little change 

4. Almost no change at all 



4. How does THIS YEARNS social studies class compare to LAST YEAR 'S 

social studies class on each of the following? (Circle the number represent- 
ing your opinion.) v ' , ^ * 



A Lot . About the A Lot 

More More game Less Less 



a. Amount of reading out loud ; 
in class n 



1 



3 



b. Amount of class discussion 



Q. Amount of \york you do alone. 



4 



d. Amount of art work, drawing, 
making things ' - 



e. How interesting you find social 
studies this year compared to 
Inst year 



4. 



J- 



-5- 



PART I I I 

1. Last year in Social StudieSt did you study or learn about any of the fpllowing 
things? If you did, please put a check mark in Column Number 1 just beside 
the ones you did study in social studies last, year. 

• ' . Studied Last Bothered Or Should Not 

^ ' Year * Upset Me ^ ' Study ; 

\ - - - Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 ^ 

r. Killing animals 



2. Leaving people to die . " ' , . * o 



3. Foods that different people* 
eat. 



4. Starvation ' ' ' . a 



5. Treatment of old people 



6. Slavery 



2. Were tnero any o\ those things you checked in Column Number 1 that really 
bothered or upset you?.. If there are any that bothered or upset you, and you 
wish you hadn't stuflied or seen or read about them last year, then put a ^ 
check mark in Column Number 2 next to those topics you wish you hadn^t ^ 
studied. ' . " • . 

, 3; Even if you personally did not study these topics' in Social Studies .last year, 
are there any of {hem that you think 5th or Glh grade kids should not study 
in Social Studios?. Check thqm off in Column Number 3. 



PART IV 



WHAT WOULD YOU THINK?- 



Instructionsr For tfach of the foHowing questions, pick the one answer in Column A* . 
and the one irfColunin B that #^ most like your p.wn opinion or reaction. Sometimes*, 
there may be several answers in a column that you might want to pick, but just put ^ 
anX beside the one answer in each column thatMs most like your first thoughts* There 
are no right or wrong answers. Just check the answer that is most like what you would 
Slink. - ; 



I. 



If you heard about a group of people in the Pacific Islands who each year \yould 
throw stones at one of their member^ until he was dead as part of a religious 
custom, what would you think? (Choose the one best answer for you in Column A . 
and then ^choose the one best for you in Column B.) ^ ^ 



Column A" 



Column B 



I) Since it isspart o£ their religion 
^ the cus*"om is alright. 



1) It*.s -hard to understand how people 
^ could do an awful thing like that. 



_ 2) That is a bad custom even if it 
is' for religious' reasons. 



2)'They are just people like we are 
- but they have different customs. 



^ 3) That is a horrible thing for any 
human. being to do.- 



_ 3) That cufiteA is wrong and they 
A^*^ ^should be. made to change' it. 



4) It is one of the most unusual 
customs 1 ever heard. 



4) Some people have very strange 
customs', compared to our customs. 



2. If a friend of vours took your bike without permission, ran into a tree and bent the 

front wheel, what would you think? (Choose the one best answer for you in' Column A 
and then choose the one best for you in Column Bj ^ 



Column A 



Column B 



1) I wouldn'* mind; the bike can 
be fixed easily. ^ 



\ - ■2).! would be very angry at my 
friend for xloing that. 



1) Sometimes we^forget to stop to think 
beifor.e we go ahead and do something. 



K 2) Some people will do anything'if they 
thi^nk tftey can get away with it. - 



3) That was bad luck for my 
. friend and also. for me. 

4y I think that was stealing and 
should not have been done. 



3) People usually havergood reason^for 
doing things even if we don't know 
what they are. " ' 



4) Some people just (don't take very good 
* care of other peoples' things.; 



If you heard that a group of people in South America tried to use magic to 
keep their enemies from hurting them, what would ybu thiiUi?^ (Choose the 
one best answer. for you in Column A , and *hen choose the one best for you 
yg Coiumn B. ) - ^ 2- 



Colurtvn A 



4 - 

Column B 



1) rd like to know more about 
how they do it* 



1) They sound Jike foolish people- 
\ to have such a silly ciistom* ^ 



2) It won't work beqause there 
is no magic* 

3) Most people protect themselves 
as best they can* 



2) Those people may jiist.be^ 
carrying on'a very old custom. 



3) That group must not haye up 

to date ideas like we do* 



4) That's not a very smart way to 
' protect themselves* 



4) It's good that different people 
»can foUoW different beliefs and^ 
customs* 



If you heard that there was a country in whTch people often ale grasshoppers 
and earthworms, what would you ^hink? (Choose the one best answer for you 
in Column A , and, then choose the one best for you in Column B *) ^ " * ' 



Column A 



' Column B; - 



1) Some people may eat them,, but 
I wouldn't want t& do that. 

2) I never-^thought that such^hings 
^ would, be good to eat. 



3) Yuclt! It makes^me sick just to . 
4, 'think of eating them. 

^ 4) Thais' no differerit from our . 
country where people eat many . 
' thing's, ^ 



1) I guess it must not do them . 

any harm. - 

* * 

2) I don't like people with such 
strange customs. 

3) They probably have good 
reasons for eating them. 

4) * They sound like a backward 

group of people. • ^ 



\ 

\ 



If you heard about a group of people in the United States who still firmly 
believe that the earth is flat, not round, what would you,ftiink?. (Choose 
the one best answer for y"bu Column A and then choose the one best in 
Column B.) 



Column A 

1) It would be interesting to know 
why they think that. 

2) It is hard to understand \yhy 
they would believe that, 

3) Those people are crazy to** 
believe a thing like that. 

4) That is a very strange thiog 
for anyonato believe.* 



Column B 



^ 1) There are still somlB very 

'backwatd people in our 
country?- 



2) They can go ahead and believe 
^ whatever they want. 



3) There may be good reasons 
why they have that belief. 



4) Some^people are. so dlimb they 
will believe anything. <^ 



If there were ji student inyour class who was always "biJying gum anS candy 
for ev.eryone n'nd ajways giving away money, but would never lef^anyone 
give .anything lo-him. what would you think? (Choose the one best answer 
for you in Column \ ,*anJ'the!:i choose^thejLmc best for you in. Column B . 



Cohimr. A 



/ 



1) I would get tired oi' that after 
a while. 

2) I think that is a very generous 
. *way to ac(T 

3) I would not Ukfito be treated 
that way. x 

4) I ^hink sharing things wi^b 

. others is godd, but not all the 
time. 



Column B. ' 

^ 1) People who act that way arfe 
just trying to buy ftiends. 

^2) People who acfthat way may 
not know how to get along well 
with ojthers. * - - • 

J 3) People who act that.way are 
d^ing what we aU should do. 

4f People havejtlilferent Ways of 
being friendly. 



7. • If a new student who joined your class in the middle of the year kept disturbing 

others while they \yere working, always had his hand^p to ask and answer questions 
and often acted silly ^in class, what would you think? <Choosc the one^best answer * 

' . foi: you in Column ^ , and then choose the one best for you Jn Column B, ) 



Column A 



0 Column B 



1). Behaving like that makes it hard 
for.evefyode in cl^ss. 



— 2) Everybody has his* own way of 
* ' behaving in class. 

- 3) Behavirj like that would bdther 

some people but ^lot 'me.. 

\I> - — ' ^ 

4) I really don*t like H when kids ' 
- behave that way. ^ 




1) Sohfte people^ptfsl^have different 

ways of actrii^Htf^new situations. 

% 2) People who acti^hat way really . 

. , think they arej)etter than olhei\s. 

2, 3) »P^ple like that'latfs just dumb 

, and don't khow.how tot)ehave. 

--^4 ) Some people always have a 
^^eed for attention. 



PAinn^A NTMA IS A.Ntr PEOPLE 



In t|iis-last part you will be asked some questions about animals and about people. 
Sometimes t^e question wilL.bo about both* at once.. You may kpow some of the things asked. 
But you may opt know the answer to some questions. Don't worry or feel badly. If you 
really don't know or aren't sure, then make a guess. We. hope you find these questions fun. 

I. In the list WoW' are 9 things that happen during the lifetimes of human beings or 
other animals. .Some things happen just to human beings; some happen to other . 
' animals but not tg. human beings. On the line beside each question, write as^ 

if itjs true ohiy foi^ hum mi beings 
2 * if it is true only for s£vnfe'6ther animals • . ' 

, " 3 if it is true for ^pth human beingi? and So/ne other animals ? 



a,^ marry 



\ 



\ 



\ 



b. grow up without adult care 

\ 

c. use a language 

d. protect themselves from enemies 



e. cooperate with each other 



\ 



' f. have belief systems 

g. throw things 

h, have a social organization 

A. make symbols * . 



2. ' During their lifetimes* animals learn to do many things. They dre aljle to do. 
other things without learning . Read each s^entence below. Then chdck one 
answei^ for each sentcince s^iowing whether pr not you think the antnial must 
learn the behavioiTor can do it without learning. ' . . . ' 



Herring Gull (A Bird) 

a. Find the edges of its territory 

1, Learns to find them " . 



2, Does* not have to learn to find them 

h. Crouch when in danger * 

L Learns to*do it 

/' ^ 2. Dpes not have to^learn to do it, 

c. Recognize its chicks by spots on the head - 
• 1. Learns to recognize them 
^2. Does not have to learn to recognize them ^ 



Baboon (A Mammal) - * ^ ' 

d, Krtow the alarm call^ of o^her aftimals - ! 

1., Learns to know them ^ _ 

2. Does nbl have to learn to know them 
Qj Make Sounds - v^.** 

' ■ ^ ■ 'r' V. , : .- 

* 1. Learns to make them 

3," Does not ha^'e to learn to make them^, 

f, - Kaow'itis nlwce in the dominance order of the troop 
'1. Learns it 



V 

-3 



2.^ Does not have. to learn it- 



Beside each i^enteDC^ in Cofumii A, write in the number of the sentence from 
column B which you think is the best answer. You should use an answer only onoe. 



a. A description of structure, 
bl A description of fuiiqtion. * 

c. An example* of dominance.^ 

d. An teample of learned behavior, ' 

• ' ^ * : - a 



. .B 

* • 

. 1. The wateB is cold. • ' , . 

^2. The pv^py moved back ft«{n the food bo#l 

/when the adult male came toward it. , 

-3. The ice kept the lem$ade cold. . 

4. Herring gull parents recognize their 
(^icks by the spots on their heads. 

5. She is pretty. 



^ 6. A tree has roots, a trunk, branches and leaves. 



On the line beside each^word; write the number of the definition that best describes 
that word. You should use an answer only once. ' . ♦ « k 



Word 

a. Life cycle * 

b. Offspring 
tj. Juvenile 

d. Beproduction 

e. Human being 



a It ( 



I. A young human or other, young animal , 
2.. A mammal and a primate 

3. diving birth to young 

r 

4. The .young of any animal 

5. The pattern of being born, having babies, 
dying. 

6. A jump to one side ^ ^ 

• *• 

^. A** delinquent or bad teenager ' 
8. ^ The opposite of animal J 



1 • 



Master Roster &• Background Form A 



Teacher's Name 



Pr^-Post 
Group " 
A or B" ' 



to. ) 

,1 . 



7(5 r 



' ERLC r 



Mid. Yr. 
Group 
A or B 



Age in 
Months 
as of 
9/1/74 



Sex 
'l=M. 
2=F 




Do not write in this space. For-project use onlv. 
F X 34 \ 1 • " 

" J* 



(01-02) 

R . D 



(03) 



(0*^) (05) (06) I (07) 



(08-09)' 



School 



Race 

l=Black ' 
2=Am. Ind. 
3=White' 
4=0rierital 
5=0lher 



English 
is second 
language ? 
l=Yes 

2=^No * 



"^W^aTTs I Free lunch 
program? ' 



primary 
language? 
,E=English 
S=Spanish 

F=French 
Other - 
pleas^e \ 
indie: te ' 



I=Yes 
2=No . 



#Yrs. .enrolled 
in this schooL/* 
(include tln^year) 



Month joined 
Social Studies 
class. 
l=Sept. 
2=0ct-, 
3=Nov. 
4=Dec., 



Month- 
^^itKdre^v. 



5=Jan. 
6=Feb. 
7=March ' 
8=April 
9=May 




# ■ 


'Student's r^Jame 


(12) 


(13)' 




(17) 


(IS) 


(19) 


(20) 


(il) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 
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only,' 



(03) 



(04) (05)' (06) (07) 



(08-09) 



Teacher's Name 



Grade 



School 



General Academic 
Ability 

l=Above Class 

Average 
2=About Average 
3=Belo\v Clr^ss 

A verage 



Participatioo in Class 
Discussions by 
Sharing ideas, raising 
questions, and giving 
opinions, 

l=Abc{ve Class Average 
2=About Average 
3=Below Class Average 



Interest iA 
Social Studies 
l=^Abovc Class 

Avenige 
2 -A bout Average 
3=Belo\v Class 

Avei-age 



Mastery and 
Understanding 
of social studies 
course concepts 
l=Above Class 

Average 
2=About Average 
3=Belo\v Class 

Average 



GeYieral 
Reading Level 
l=mctre than I yr, 

above grade level (GL) 
2=1/2 to I yr. above GL 
3=Grade Level +_ , 5 yr, 
4^=1/2 to I yr. beTow GL 
5=more than 1 year 

below GL 



Plow often student applied 
outside what was studied 
in Social Studies class, 
l=never 

2=once or twice 
3=quitQ a lot 
4=alm6st constantly 
5=don*t know 



(10-11) 
Stu/# 

(31) ^ 
(32) 

(33) 
/34). 
.(35) 
(36) ' 
' \ (37) 
\ (38) 
(39) 
. (40) 
(41) 
(42)-. 
(43) 
0_44)\ 



ERIC 



Student's Name 



(.12) 



(13) 



(14) 



(15) (16) 



(17) 



5': 
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(01-02) 
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S 



(03) 
G C 



(04) (05) (06) (07) (08-09) (10) 



Name 



(II) A. Positloa Title^ 

2. ^hooT. ~~' 



a. Name of School 



(12) 



(13-14) 



b. ' Grade Taught (Please check one) 

l; Fifth grade 

Sixth grade 

3. Ungraded upper eleifientary 

c; Number of children in class 



3. Type of teaching situation at this time (Check all applicable): 
^(15) L Self contained class (19) 

(16) 2j Team teaching 

(17) 3. Departmentalized 

('l8) ^. Open space l 

. 4» Teaching experience 
(22) a. Did you teach-in this school last year? 

1. Yes 



(20) 
(21) 



4. Other (Please 
describe): 



" i 



5. Experimental or ^ ^ 
Demonstration classroom 

6. Non-graded 

?• Other (Please 

describe): - 



b. If yes, what grade did you teach? 
- !• - Pre-School 

♦ 2. Kindergarten 

L 3. First/grade 

4, Second grade 

5. • Third grade 

" ;_ 6. Fourth grade • 

7. ' Fifth grade 



If, no, did you teach somewhere else last year? 

^ I I. Yes - ' 

. 2; No 

. If yes, where did you teach ? 



8« Sixth grade 

9, Ungraded primary 

10, Ungraded primary- 1 
1 1/ Ungraded prima ry 2 

12, Ungraded primary 3' . 

13. Ungraded upper elementary 



14, Other (Please describe): . / 



School and location* (state 
and city) 



Gradb (Use appropriate'number from 4b above) 



Total number of years of regular teaching experience as of Sept. 1, 1974: 
I) Total number of years teaching experience at each of the following 
grade levels:' 

(31) 2, Kind^garten^ 

3. First through Third Grade 
4* Fourth through Sixth Grade' 
5. Over^ixth Grade' 



1.^ Pre-^School 




:r2- 



(35-36) f. Total number of years teaching experience in this school system as of 
September of this year: 



(37) g. What Is the route by which you got into upper elementary education? 

!• Directly ^ , 

' , 2. Via. secondary education 

3. -Via primary educatlop 

4. Via pre-prlmary education 

5. Other (please describe): 



(38-39) h. Which subject do you most enjoy teaching? 



(40) 5." Position in this school system: 

1* Permanent 

^ . 2. Probationary 

^ 3. Temporary . 

. jj^^ Education (check all applicable): 

(41) l'. AA 

■ (42) 2. Bachelor's Degree (BA, BS) 

(43) 3. MAT ^ , * 

4. , Other Master's Degree 

* (45)" ^ 5. Master's plus 30. hours 
' . (46) 6. Other (please specify): ^ 



4/ Substitute ' 
5. Other (specify) 



■ -v. 



(47-48) 7. 
.(49-50) 8. 



(53) 



(54) 



(55) 



(56-57) 



Undergraduate major: 
a. Graduate TXiajor: 
b» .Graduate, minor: 



9. Ere-Servlce Training In Social- Studies (all training received before 



becoming a teacher, of record) 
'a» Did your teacher training include a coui'se (or coiirse^ in 
social studies methods? * . - 



1. Yes 

2. No 

1) ^ If yes, was it: 



1. undergraduate? 

2. graduate? \ 

3. both? . \ 



. a) How long was it? ' \ 

1. Less than a semester 
^ * 2. One Semester- . , 

^ . 3. Two Semesters 

4. More than two semesters 

b) When did you have the course(s)? 



c) What was the text? 



(year)i 

1 



(58) 



b* Did your pre-service teacher training include other coyrses 
specifically concerned with teaching social studies? 



1. Yes ■ 
« 

.2. No - 



ERIC 



/ 



1) If y^s, what were they? Please list, and at the beginning 
of each entry put U if undergraduate course, or G if graduate 
level course, and the year (please* continue on back pf form 
. if necessary). 

■' -4-" ! • 



10*. la-Serrice. Training in S^ial Studies (all training received since becoming 
a teacher of record). 

:a) Have you received any in-service training pertaining to teaching 
social studlejs? 

• ^ / : ' . ' ' ' 

(59) 1. Yes ' ^ 

_2r No • ' * . 

-!)• -If yes, please, list below: 



\ 



J) 7 



Name of In-Service Program 



Workshop (W) 
Institute (I) 
Course (C). 
Other (O) 



Year 



Approx; 
Number 
of Hours 
of Tmg. 



Major Subject Concerned 



Alter- 
natives 
Demon- 
strated ** 



*♦ If program Involved defnonstratioiis of units, .lessons and tqclyiitiu'es/to what extent 
were alternatives shown? ^ 



0 = I^ever. 
rf , 1 « Once 

2 « Some 

3 = Often 

• 4 = Not Appropriate 



ERJC 



-5- 



.6 



!!• Special^reas of training.* Although the information may be included in the 
answers given aboVe, would you. please indicate below the extent to which 
you have had specific training in the following areas; ^ 



.Content or Subject 


Approx No, Hrs, 

of Training 

or Course Work 


College (C) * 
Grad Sch. (G) 
Other (0) 


a) Social and emotional de\^lppment 


r 




b) Developing cognitive skills 




*> 


c) Teaching inquiry methods p** 
. critical thinking 






d) leacnmg now to analyze vaiues 
and value cgnfllcts 


• 


*> 


e) Teaching Interpersonal skills to 

siuuenis * . ^ • 


f 




() Teaching social science methods and , 
tccnnic]U6s 

. ^ 




\ ^ 


g) Developing self awareness in 'children' 




< 


h) Use of different questions posing^ , <^ ' 
methods and systems in teaching (use ' r 
oi* questions as an CQUcaiionai memuu) 






i) Leading and/or eniluating 
discussions in the classroom . 






j) Teaching studehts'how to analyze^social 
issues 


0 


• • 


k) Integrating social studies with other 
subjects v. 






• 

1) How to inQrease the relevance **of 
^ subject matter to students 


* ' 
t 


O > 



12, 'Sex ^ ' r s • " 

1. Male '■ ■ 



2. Female 

-6- 



. (61) 



(62) 

I » 

( " 

'<63) 
(65) 



, 13. Age as of X January 1974 ^ 
1. Under 20 
' > • * 2. 20-25 ^ 

3. 26-30 

• "_ 4. 31-35 

* • 5. 36-40 



14. Bace 



1. Black 

•2. 'Amerlcanjndlan 
3. White 



6. 41-45 . - ■ 

7. 46-50 

8. 51-55 
9* 56-60 

10, 61 or over 

^37~Driental 

4, Othe,r (please specify): 



15, . Do you Identify with an fethnlc minority? 

V . jl^Yes (whjchLone?): " ^~ ~ . 

1_ '2. No ^ . , • • 

16, How many years have you taught the social studies materials (the program) you 
^. are using this year? Count this year as one (1). Please check the appropriate 

answer. ' 



i 2 
_ 3 - 
4 



5 1 ' 

more tljan 5 years. 



ERIC 
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0 



Name 



School 



Grade 



TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 
PaHl 
Education* Scale VII * 



0 
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Instructionsy Given below are 20 statements on educational ideas and problems 
abc^t which^e all have beliefs, opinions, and attitudfes. We all think differently 
about such matters,: and this' scale 3s an attemptVo let,you express your beliefs 
and opinions. Respond to each of the items as follows? 



Agree Vei^' Strongly: 
Agree Strongly: - . 
Agree: 



Disagree 
Disagree Strongly 
Eisagree Very Strongly*/ 



6 
5 
4 

3 
2 
1 



<ii) : 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 

(15) " 

(16) . 

(17) 
(18) 
(19) 



For example, if you agree very strongly with a statement, you would write 6 
' s on the short line preceding the statement, bui if you should happen to disagree . 
with it, you would put 3 in front of (L oRespond to each statement as'best* 
you can. Go rapidly , but carefully. Do not spend too much time on'any one 
_ statement; iry to relspond and then^go on. •* • , ^ 

1. Learning is ess^entially a process of increasing one's store of information 

about the various fields of knowledge.^ 



3. 



The.curriculuf^i^consists of sybject^matter to be learned and skills to be 
acquired. i ^ . " \ ^ 

The lea,rnlng of proper attitudes is often more important than the learning ^ 
of subject matter.' ^ ' * ^ , ^ 

" ^ * C . r * " " i 

It is mbre important tfiat the child Igjirn how to approach and soj^e 
proBLms than it Js for him to master the spbject mattei^f the curriculum; 

- The tru^e Yie^^» of education is so arranging learning that the\Child gradually 
byilds up a*§'torehouse of knowledge that he can use in the fut\\^re.^ ^ 

\yhat is needed in the^odern classroom is a revival of the authority of 
the teacTrer. ' ^ ^ 

Teachers should keep in mind l^hat pupils have to be njade to wock. 

Schools of today are negfecting the three, R^s. ^ , 



9. ' Standards of work should not be the san)e foV .all pupils; they should vary 

I ' With the pupil. ' » ^ , ; ^ 

\ Jll ^ ^ ' 

♦by Fred N* Keriinger and Eia/.ar J. Pedhazur, New York Onlversity, New Yprk. 

/ — * * ^ { * * * 

^ 65 - - 



10. ' The goals of education should be dictated by children's interests and ' 

n^eds, *as well ^ by the demands of society. 

/ 

11. fiach subject and activity should be aimed at developing a particular, 

. part ^f the child's makeup: physical, ^intellectual, social, moral, or 
spirituah 

12. Right frxim the very first grade, teachers must teach the child at his 
own level and not at the level of the erade he is in. . 

13. Teachers need to be guided in what they are to teach. iJo individual 
teacher can be permitted to do as he wishes, especially when it comes 
to teaching children. ^ ' * 

< * • ' \ /■ 

14., Learning' experiences organized around life experiences rather jthan 

. t around subjects is desirable in oui^ schools. 
^ \ * « . . ^ ' / 

15. we should fit the curriculum to the child and not the child to the 
/ curriculum. ^ 

' % * • • 

16. Subjects that sharpen the mind, like mathematics,and foreign _ " 

languages, need greater emphasis in the public school curriculum. 

17. Since' life is essj^nlially a struggle, education should emphasize 
^^-competition and the fair competiti^ve spirit. , 

18. The healthy interaction of pupils one with another is just as important" 
in school as the learning of subject matteh 

19. The organization of instruction and learning must be cenlonU on 
universal ideas and truths if education is to be more than,p;i;5faing 
fads and fancies. 

20. The curriculunY should contain an-orderly arrangement of subjects 
that represent the best of our cultural heritage. 

21. True discipline springs from interest, motivation,^and invc5.'vement . 
in live problems. 

22. Emotional development and social development are as important in 
the evaluation of pupil progress as academic achievement. 

23. Edu&ation and educational institutions must be sources of new social 
ideas. 

/ 

24. Children should be taught that all problems should be subjected to 
critical and objective scrutiny, including religious/ mcjral,, economic, 
and social problems. 



25. One of the big difficulties with modern schools is that discipline is 
often sacrificed to the interests of children, ' ' • 



26. Teachers should encourage pupils to study and critidize our own and 
other economic systems and practices. 

if 

27. Children need and should have more supervision and discipline ^han 

- they usually get, • / 

28. ^ Schools should teach children dependence on higher moral values. 

29. The public school should take an active part in stimulating social \ 
change. ^ , • * ^ » 

" ^ \ t ' 

30. Learning is e>^erimenta.l; the child should be taught to test ' 
alternatives before accepting any of them, t 

* * ' • » - % • • 
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In the following pages you are presented with observations of teachers at work. 
You are asked to actMike an observer who enters classrooms, observes teachers, and 
rates them. However, instead of you going into the classroom, we provide you with 
observations made by competent observers and ask you to rate each teacher on a scale * 
ranging from .Very. Poor to Excellent . 

We realize that it is difficult to evaluate a teacher on the basis on one observation. 
Yet, when the need arises, people are able to make evaluations even when little information 
is provided. . - . ^ 

At the .bottom of each observation you will find a scale on which you will indicate 

your evaluation of the teacher by placing^a check on the scalfe. If, for example, you 

think the teacher is Very Good you will place a check on the scale thus: 

1,2 3 4 * 6 
{ I I L— 1 , S — : 1 

Very Poor Fair. Good Very Excellent 
. Poor Good 

Dx) this for all obsei;vations. Remember, each observation deals with a different 
teacher. Therefoiffe, evaluate each teacher independently of all other teachers. That is, 
you should not let your evaluation of one. teacher affect your evaluation of any other teacher. 

\ ' ' ' 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Fifth Grade 



Teacher r What did you see in the newspapers yesterday of nationwide importance? 
Many answers. One child saya, "The coal strike." From this the teacher led a 
discussion about coal ^ where it comes from, how it is foimed, etc. 

Teacher ; What subject area would this cohie under for our study today? 
Child ; Social studies . 
, Teacher : What word can you think of that rhymes with coal? 
Child : Goal ' ' 

Teacher : Good. Today we shall study the 'oa' family and learn to pronounce and 
spell words of this family. What ^ject aVea will this come under? 
After many guesses, one child says, "language arts^\ 
Teacher : Quite right. Language arts. 

.1 2 3 4 5 6* 

(11) 1 ^ ^ » . 

Very Poor Fair Good Very Excellent 

p<ior • Good ' / 



Fourth Grade 



The Good Citizens Club is holding a meeting 



Officers are elected by the 



group. The purpose of the club is to teach children to be be better citizens. The order 
-of procedure is as follows: the president . . bangs her gavei on the desk and , 



1^ 



Sfiys: • ''The meeting of the 
takes from his or her desk 



Good Citizens Club will como to order, " Each child then 
a booklet whose title is AH About Me , . , and places it on 



A 



/ 



top of his desk. The vi(ie-president calls the name of a child, gets the child's booklet,/ 
and places it on the teacher's desk. The president then calls on the child and asks, / 
"Robert, have you been a good citizen this week?'* The president says, "Name some of 
the good things you have done," and Rpbert tries to recall some, like opening doors for 
people, running errands, ^tc. Next the president asks the class, if it remembers any good 
things the child has done. .Each point is written in the child's booklet by the teacher/ The 
president then says to Robert, "Name the bad things you have done , , . " Robert reports- 
the wrongs he has committed during the week, and the class is asked to contribute/ 
information about his behayior. This too is written in the booklet by the teacher, /wheiT 
one child reports a misdemeanor of another the teacfier asks for witnesses Wor^ 
' recording the incident. j . / ' ' 

1 2 3 4/5 6 

1 — ^ i ^^j !— /j . Il-i 

(12) vpr\7 Poor Fair ^^-^^^ '^i 



Very 
Poor 



Please Note: Although this 



manner you treat the observations 



A Treacher's Account 

The following' is an 



Good 



/Ver}^ 
/ Good 



Excellent 



is a teacher's own account, we would like you to treat it in the 



outline of how I plan 



to have an indoor drinking fountain 



installed this. school term through cooperative planning and the democratic process. In " 
launching the project those^vvho a're in charge n|ust take a lead in planning and interesting 
each person to a degree that he will participate |n the study of school problems^and m ihe 
formation of school policy ^nd program. 



The ^irst meeting of the WMling Workers Club ^ 
jsent. Plans will be made to do something tangi 



will 



be held with 



September 7 . 

P.T,A. members present. ! Plans will be made t6 do something tangible for the school 
during the term. Out of the many suggestions which the club will give, < the project of 
installing an indoor fountainUvill bd decided upon. 



\ Septemfaer 14 . At the secdnd' meeting of the'^jlub, the city nur3e will be invited to 
give a klk on the importance of water in the body ancJ. the unsanitary fountain and result's, 
Commuhity needs will be discussed by the group, \ . 

"'I ' 1 \ ' < 

The committee on contacting key people of the community will make its report. 
The ways and means committee will become active in thp second meeting. The money will 
be raised at the end of four w6eks and the fountain will be installed as a result of cooperative 
planning by a deyiocratic ^ommunit^. ^ 5 \ ^ 



(13) 



\ Very 
Poor 



Poor 



Fair 



Gopd 



Very 
Good 



Excellent 



ERiC 
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Fourth Grade 

Aftert^ayttme, Jim is crying. 
\TeacheK What's the matter, Jim? " . 

Jim: No one wants to play with me. They always keep me out of all the games. 
Teacher :. Ciin you think of any reason? Can you think of something you have done? 
No answer. 

Teacher: Class, may I have your attention* Jim, here, complains that no one 
wants to play with him. Now, let's be reasonable, let's discuss it like grown-ups. The 
best thing is not to^keep things inside but tell the other person how -one fec^s. I suggest 
you tell Jim what is bothering you and I am sure we can straighten thirlgs out. 

Several children start speaking together. - 

Teacher : One minute, please. Everyone will get his chance. Just be patient. 
Tom ; Yesterday Jim pushed me and poked me with the elbow* He always does it. 
Why should I play with him? ^ 
Lioda: When he has something, he never wants ta share. 
Rachel : He always wants my things. 
R obert : He is a cry-Baby. 

After all the children were given a chance to explain, teacher' says: 'Tou see, 
Jim, they have all kinds of reasons. 1 am sure now that you have heard what they don't 
like you will not do it again. And you people, I want you to help Jim. You told him what 
you think. Now let's all help him be one of us. I am sifre it will make^us all feel better. 
We are all going to be good friends. Aren't, we? ' ' ^ 



A number of children nod, 

1 2 3 4 5 -6 



(14) 



Very ' Poor Fair Good Very Excellent 
Poor Good ^ 



Fifth Grade 



The children are taking turns reading to the class stories they have made up. 
Charlie's is called The Unknown Guest . 

^'One dark, dreary night, on a hill a house stood. This house was forbidden 
territory for Bill and Joe, but they were going in anyway. The door creaked, squealed, 
slammed. A voice warned them to go home. They went upstairs. A stair cracked. They 
entered a room. A voice said they might as well stay and find out now; and their father 
came out.. He laughed and they laughed, but they never forgot their adventure together. 

Teacher ; Are there afty words that give ydu the mood of 'the story? 
' Lucy : He could have made the sentences a little better ... 

Gert: His sentences are too short ... 

Charlie and Jeanne have a discussion about the position of the word "stood'* in Uie 
first sentence. . > 

Teacher: Wait a minute.; some people are forgetting their manners .... 

Jeff ; About the room: the boys went 0the stairs and one "cracked, " thenithey . 
were in the room. Did they fall through the stairs, or what? • 

The teacher suggests Charlie make that a little clearer . . . 

Teacher: We still haven't decided about the short sencences.^ 



Gwynne : I wish he had read with more expression inste^dpf all at one time* 
Rachel : Not enough e^qpression. 

Teacher ; Charlie, they want a little more expjression from you. I guess we have 

given you enough suggestions for one time, Charlie; haven't we? 

1 ? ^ 3 4/5 6 

I 1 I UL I I 

<15) . / ^ . 

. ' Very Poor Fair ^Good Very ExcellenF . ^ 

. Poor . Good ^ \ • . ' 

Sixth Grade . Scene ; Weekly class meeting . ' ^ 

' Sally, <»the chairman, calls for the secretary's report. <^Items mentioned are chalk 
on walls outside of school, sale of Christmas seals, one-cent fine for leaving things on 
desk. ' i 

Teacher ; (to secretary) Say "carried" rather than "voted through". (To 
chairman): I think you forgot your standing committee. [ 

Judy reminds the group to bring things for the Junior Red Cross packages. 
Teacher asks Judy to repeat what they need for the packages. 
» Chairman calls for old business. 

Teacher : I think Wyland needs to give a report on duties. • - 
' Wyland jreports . ' , 
There is some discussion about watering plants. . " 
Teacher: Don't. you think we should have, a council report? 
Council report follows. 
' > 1 '2 3 4 5 -6 ' 

(16) ^ ' r-^ ' ^ ^ 

Very Poor Fair Good Very Excellent 
Poor ^ * Good 



School 



Grade 
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What is your concept of the social studies ? As you know, there are different 
points of view among educators and others. What is actually done in social studies each 
year reflects either what the teacher sees as major goals, or what the school and 
curriculum set fo,rth as major goals. In practice, the main.emphasis may be determined 
by both factors, ^ ^ . ' 

Below are six descriptions of major emphasis in a social studies program. No 
one of them may completely fit your situation. And no one of them necessarily repre-^ 
sents the view of any particular theory or person.* Please read the descriptions of 
th<^b3 major orientations or areas of emphasis carefully. Then please answer the 
questions about them that follow. 

1., Citizenship Transmission 

Emphasis is on accumulafing kno.wledge, understandings, attitudes and 
abilities ior good adult citizenship. It includes history and cultural 
heritage, understanding of norms, commitment to values of the society, 
knowledge of major responsibilities of citizens, etc. Emphasis is on 
aims of socialization, social education^ pride in country, knowledge of 
country, etc. " * 

2. ' Cross-discipiinary/Humanities/lntegrated Concept ' 

Emphasis is oa views of man as a whole .and in a variety of roles or 
situations (e.g. , man and his physical \yorld, man and his community, 
man as creator and explorer, etc. ) It also approaches the study of man 
from a variety of discipU'nes-and perspective's (e.g., mathematics, science, 
history, as well as, literature, art and philosophy). While the focus is on 
« man as an individual and as a member of soci-ety, and on society and culture 

over and above the individual, the emphasis is on total^^jatterns of human 
experience, knowledge and products. The underlying rationale and point of 
view is humanistic rather than scientific 'or empirical. 



3. Jnguiry Mode's and Pro^ 



sses 



Emphasis is on processes and skillSyin critical or reflective thinking about 
or inquiry into different pubjects, problems, issues or questions. It 
includes any set of operations, activities, skills. or processes related to 
increasing understanding or increasing students' abilities to do indepen^lent, 
systematic, empirical problem-solviog with respect to social issues and 
,questio!is. This category is not restricted to speqific social science 
techniques and methods." It typically includes skills such as gathering and 
organizing data; analyzing and interpreting data; forihulating and testing, 
hypotheses; making and evaluating inferences and generalizations, etc. 

0 



4. Self-Actualization 

« * 
. . _ Emphasis is on development <rf awareness and knowledge of one^s emotions 
and feelings, imique identity, strengths and weaknesses, ajid of one*s actual 
and potential relationships to others (peer groups, femily, community, , 
society, etc.). The development of interpersonal skills is an important 
concern; so also is development of identification with social issues, and 
awareness of the jnterrelatedness and complexity of all things. Full de- 
velopment of awareness, consciousness and feeling in the individual is a 
central objective. 

5. The Social Sciences 

Emphasis is on the facts, concepts, generalizations and methods of the 
social sciences. These include sociology, economics, political science, 
anthropology, psychology, as well as geography. This category includes 
emphasis on the structure of the discipline, on social science views of 
man in general and in different cultures and societies. It includes 
consideration of methods or tectiniques of the various social sciences as 
w^ll as content. Techniques include research design, sampling and survey 
techniques, statistical techniques, observation and other data gathering 
methods. - . - 

6. Values s, « . 

Emphasis is on the understanding of different value systems, and on 
methods and procedures for analyzing value issues and/or*clarifying 
value conflicts. Activities include exapiination of controversial issues, 
of underlying value assumptions or value positions in societies, and of 
^ personal values. ^ " 

' Please answer the following questions in reference to, the descriptions of social . 
studies programs given above. 

(11) 1. If yo^ had . to choose one, which single category 

comes closest to what you will actually do with your 
' own program? (Put the number of the category 

in the space provided). 

(12) 2. Which single category comes closest to What the 

' id^al social studies program should be? (Put the 

number of the category in^he space provided 
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<» 3i a) Using the categortes listed, how would you - 
^ characterize your own program this year? Put 

a 1 beside a category If you believe It is a . 
priniary emphasis or Importance; put 2 If a . 
secondary emphasis or Importance; put J_lf It 
will be given no emphasis or Importance. Use 
any number as often as appropriate, 

(13) ^ 1. Citizenship Transmission 

(14) \ 2, Cross DIscIpllnary/Humanllles 

Integrated Concept 

(15) 3, Inquiry Modes and Processes 

(16) ' . 4, 'Self-Actualization 

(17) - - - ~5. _ The_SocIal Sciences 

(18) . 6. Values . ^ ' 

b) . To what extent is each orientation stressed or 
emphasized by the materials you are using in 
. your program this year? 

For each category put a 
1' if not at all ^ 

2 if a little 

3 if aomewhat 

^ 4 .if extensively 

5 ^ if to a very great extent 

(19) . ■ 1. Citizenship Transmission 

(20) 2. Cross Disciplinary/Humanities 

Integrated Concept ' 

(21) 3.^ Inquiry Modes and Processes 

(22) 4. Self-Actualization 

(23) 5. The Social Sciences 

(24) ' 6. Values 
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- 4, a) Considering all the categories together, ,in what 

way and to what extent does each orientation in- ^ 
fluence your teaching of social studies? Bate 
each category on the following, scale; 

1 ■» has. a central positive influenqe on what I do . 

^ with my social studies program (kinds of \ 
questions, discussions, materials presented,/ 
projects, etc.) . 

2 = some positive influence 

3 = slight, positive influence 

4 = no influence ^one way or the other . 

5 = has a slight negative influence (am apt to avoid 
. this emphasis to a slight extent) 

6 = has some negative influence 

7 = has a central negative influence (this area is 
avoided at all costs) 

(25) 1. Citizenship Transmission . 

(26) • 2. . Cross Disciplinary/Humanitdes * 

Integratled Concept 

(27) 3, Inquiry Modes and Processes 

(28) ' ^ 4. SiBlf-Actuali?,ation . 

(29) ^ 5. The Social Sciences 

(30) ' 6. Values ^ ^ 



-4- 
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b) Is your own view of what the aims and emphases 
of social studies should be in the. overall school 
program different from one or mpre of those 
described above? 

''MSI) 1. Yes 

- 2. No . \ , 

X. , If yes, please describe it in yoxu: own words. - 



a 



\ 



OBJECTIVES SURVEY 
^ Part II 



Directions : ,;Below are a number of statements of objectives applicable to a social studies 

program. They do not pertain to any specific course. They are general, educational and 

Instructional objectives pertaining to various kinds of knowledge, skills', attitudes or 

feelings and behavior different teachers might want to teach, encourage or enhance in thelr^ 
students • , . *^ 

The objectives, as stated, are not behavioral objectives. Nor are they the only^ 
possible objectives that a teacher might have. Also, none of them may be entirely 
satisfactory or acceptable to you as they are stated here, 

* We would like you, nevertheless, to rate each objective by applying the following 
sentence and scale: ' . 

^ If I had to choose only froin this list to pick In.structlonal objectives for my 
social studies program this year, -Lwould consider th' bjective to be: 

J . vj. essential ^ . . * . ' ^ . 

Js. important, but not essential ^ 

^3. desirable to achieve if possible, but of secondary importance 

4. has some positi^ vjilue, if all^else is achieved 

5, irrelevant or inappropr^iatelo what should be accomplished in 

or by mrsocial studies program, ■ <^ ^ ' 



DeveloiJ the ability to expect, recognize and 1 2 3 4 5 ' (33) 

adapt to social change, 

~ — - — ^_ * 

Develop an appreciation of and loyalty to our 1. 2 3 4-5 (33) 
democratic society. 

a 

^ Promote a positive attitude towards minority .1^ 2 * 3 ^4 5' (34) 

groups, * ' '^y; 

Develop an appreciation for the diversity in 1 2 3 4 5 (35) 

human behavior, beliefis and customs. 

Develop a capacity for independfent study, 3 2.3 4 5 (36) 

for continuing learning outside of the class- - ^ . 

room, ^ •* 

JDevelop the ability to analyze alternative 1 2 3 4 '5 (37) 

value choices and to reach one's own value 
positions, - - . 

%. 

, Develop the knowledge of facts, concepts, 1 2 ' 3 4 5 

and^generalizations which make up the 

.subject maclar ofjsocial studies. " . 



•(38)- 



8. ' Develop skills in^-analyzihg social issues. 

:er1c . / \ . "'"7 



(39)- 



/ ■ . ■ 



9, Develop deeirab^- social behaviqr. 1 2 3 4 5 (40) 

10. Develop the. skills and attitudes necessary 1 2 3 4 5 (41) 



for a positive self-concept. 



n. Dev^elop an understanding 6f and skills in 1 .2 3 4.5' (42) 

using social sciencfe methods. * ' > ' * ' 

12, ^ Develop critical thinking skills, such as 1 2 3 4 5 (43) 

skills i;* framing pertinent questions or - 
. ^ " formulating hypotheses,! gathering and . *. ^ 

organizing data, evaluating results, and 

' making generalizations.! " ' * • ^ • *^ . - 

13, Develpp the ability to wo^ric toge.ther CO- v 1 2 ^3 4 5 (44) 
(^erativfeiy 00 group projects and to " . ^ 
contribute in group discussions. ^ 

. u ' ; * \ 

14.. Develop library rVsearch skills. ^ ' 1 2 3 4 ^5 (45) 

15. " Devest) the capacity to recognize and 1 2 3 4,5 ,(46) 

tolerate complexity. and ambiguity, " ^ 

^ ^ ^ . . . ^ ^ ^ r ^ 

16. ' Develop a positive attitude towards. 1 2 3 4-5 (47)- 

learning and inquiring, o . - . 

17., Develop i\\e capacity to experience ' 12 3 4 (4?) 

multiple loyalties and identifications. ^ . . * . ^ 

18. Develop and instill desirable cultural, ' ^1 2 3. ' . 4 ^ 5 (49) 
* social and political values. ,^ 

19. Promote fi\lfillment of civic responsibilities. 1 2 3 4 ^*5^ (50) 

20. . Develop a more positive self-concept in 1 2 3 4 5 (51) 

members of minorities. 

21. Develop ^an awareness of Ihe 'similarities^ 1 2' ^ 3 . ^ 4 5 (52) 
fn different cultures. • ^ , ^' •* ' . 

22. Develop a consbioush^ss of and commitr 1 2 3 ^ * ' 5 (53) 
, " ment to soc\al problems and issues. • ^7* 

* 23. Develop an understanding and appreciation _^ 1 '2 '3 4 5 (54) 

of one'^s feelings and eipotional reactions. ^ , ^ 

24. Develop undere ding of and abilicy to 1 2/3 4 . . 5 ^ (55) 

• ' use models of il behavior. 

* • #• . * - , 

■ * ' ■ ■ ; ' ■ -7- - \^ . . ' \^ . 

o " " ' ' • . \ » ; ■■ 
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25. Develop knowl^Hge of factsjind^^^ 




that are basic to understancUhg our^cultural 
heritage. , ' 

Develop an ability to relate social gtudies^ 
material to everyday life to* increase, its 
personal relevance. 

Develop awareness of the relativity of 
values. , - " . ^ 

peveT^^rTab^ and desire to apply what 
is learned in social studies tonne's own 
ife (in decision-making, invofvement in 
ivic events and processes, ''etc;). -^ 

i ' 

29. Cultivate appreciation and use of the 
imagination. 

30, ^ Develop niastery of basic terms, facts 

and^oncepts of the course. > 

31« Develop positive attitudes towards and 

habits of expressing hunches and guesses 
In earjy stages of inquiry. * , ^ 

Develop an,awarenes^and knowledge of 
polliticjil prdfcessesO^echanisms/ and"* » 
effects. \ ^ ^ • * 

Sy. Develop Skills and attitudes needed to 

analyze value issuee ancl value conflicts. . 

34. Develop awareness and appreciation ol 
" different comniunicatlon media and ^ 

art forms and media a§ expressions of 

beliefs, cultures, concepts, information 
a^d perceptions. , . . ^ ' 

35. Developo-an appreciation of differences 
. among cultures, and aniong different 

groups of peoble. 

36. Develop the/ability to judge the validity of * 
evidence and draw sound conclusions from 
data. * * 
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"Develop positive attitudes toward scientific 
knowledge and methods 



4* 
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Develop ability to adopt different roles in 
social situationk, ' 

Develop*an ability and desire to use 
English-correctly m writing oy '*l^s^ 
talkiftg. — 

Develop an ability to understand and 
apply principles of the scientific method 
;to social concepts, issues and problems. 



/ 



3 « 4r 



3 4 



5 (69) 




5/ (71) 



Grade: 



\ 



School: 



Date: 



Do XK>t write in IhiB space. 



FN 



(01-02) 



C# 



(03)' 



B D S G C T 

(04) (05) (06) (07) (08-0?) (10) 



/ ^ 



Verbs for Objectives « 



4 



Suppose you had to write terminal behavioral or performance objectives for your 
. social studies program this year. Terminal objectives would be statements of the 
overall objectives to bo accomplished In social studies. Sxch objectives wo.uld prohably' 
read something like this: , . , ^ 

|\yhen asked to do S9, the student will (do, perform, demonstrate,* etc) some tusk, 
activity, concept, that is evidence of specific learnings 



or this 



Given appropriate 'stimulus or situation, the student will <do something that 
pVoduws evidence of specific learning) . ^ 



o . ' - or this' - 

Givop an appropriate stimulus, 85% of the students will correctly (show evidence < 
of successful learning in whfitever form is appropriate for the instructional objective) 

A key elemc ht in such statements is of course the verb. 

Terminer objectives are likely to be broader than specific instructional objectives 
for individual units or lessons and, as illustrated above, they may refer to mdivlduals 
or to grv>ups or to the whofe class, 

t ^ 

We would like you to imagine that you a^re formulating terminal performance* 
objectives for your social studies program £o*^is year. From the list of 'thirty verbs 
on the following page, please check tlje six (fi) verbs th^t you think yoff'would be most Hkdy. 
to use in formulating the terminal performance objectives, ^ ' ^ - • ' 

* ' % . . . ' 
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.(n> 

(12) 
(13) 
(14) 

(ir.) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22^. 

(23) 

(24) . 

(25) r; 



1. analyze 
2\ conclude 
3, defend 
•f, define 

1 

f)/ describe 
G. design 

7. discover 

8. interact 



9. invent 

10. judge 

Jl. know' 



6 



^12. list 

_ fsT^mako a decision 
11. mi'ct . * " 



, 15. nolibe 



(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31). 

(^ 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(3(J) 

(37) 

(38) ^ 

(39) . 
>40) 



16, participate 
17^ prove 



18, question 

19.r recall 

20, recognize 

2X. reflect upon 



_> 22, remember 
_ 23, share 
_ 24, speculate 
25, -state ^ - 



26, summarize 
27* siUH'0> 

28. understand 

29. use 

30. work 



Name 



School 



Grade 



Do not w^ite'in this space. 
For project u^se only. ° 



FN 



C# 



(01-02) 



(03) 



(04) (Ofe) (07) ' (08) (09-11) (12) 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



Part I 



\ 



* 1 5 ( 

Directions : For each of the- following activities, please indicate how often, on the 

.^verajee. the^majoritv of students in this social studies class have 
y V engaged in thiit activity as part of their social studies program. 



Circle 1 .if students have never done it. 

Circle 2^if students have done it occasionally (up to 6 Bimes, ) 
Circle JL^f ^^"^^"^s have done it frequently or very often . 



1^ ^ Dlsciissing ideas and opinujns of 
» classmates. 

2. Drawing pictures. 



5. 
6. 

7. 



^Writing poems or stories. 

t } ^ - 
Writing reports. ^ 

Working In small groups. 

Studying about what different kinds of 
people do and believe. 

Trying to figure out what might happen 
in a ndW or unfamiliar situation. 



^ OCCASIONALLY 
NEVER ( UP TO 6 TIMES ) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2. 



FREQUENTLY 
(VERt OFTEN) 



3 

t 

3 

3 

3. 



8. Planning class events. 
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OCCASIONALLY 
NEVER (UP TO 6 TIMES) 



FREQUENTLY 
6VERY OFTEN) 



Dging the assigned reading. * . 

'Analyzing and clarifying values. 

Watching slides or films. 

Evaluating their performance in class or 
evaluating the class itself. 

Working on problems which have 
mo single, clear answer. 

Doing observation projects. 

Expressing their own opinions. 

Discussing how they feel about 
other people or human relation- 
ships. . 

Making maps. 

Making charts or graphs. 

. Using the library and/or doing 
library projects. 

Participating in class mcj^ting^s/student 
government. 

Learning new words used in the ^ 
course. 

Talking about their feelings 
about themselves. 

Writing answers to questions, 

Listeni'ng to me explain things 

Having social awareness group meetings 
(Magic Circle. Inside/Out, Sensitivity Grouos, 
etc.) 

Discussing how to make a better world. 
Asking questions. 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2; 

2 
2 



. 2 
2 

2 

'•2 

2 



3 

3 
3 



3 
3 

3. 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 



. OCCASIONALLY . FREQUENTLY 
NEVER [ (UP TO 6 TIMES ) (VERY OFTEN V 



28. Playing social studies games 

29.. . Disagreeing with me or other pupils. 

' 36'. Doing plays and acting parts. 

2h. Giving oral reports to the class. 

32 . Finding out about what is going on in 
the community. 

33 . Doing group, project^ . 

' 34. Using Polaroid csfmera or video- 
tape to film own impressions. 

35 . ' Using mimeographed handouts 

*i 36. Taking teacher's tests and quizzes. 

37.^ Cnnosing their own activities* 
and/or projects. ^ 

I 

38 . Operating audio-visual oquipmont 

i' 

39. Acting as teachers, tutors ^or helpers 
of peers or of y.bunger students. 

40. Usi^ig programmed instruction. 

41. Taking Jield trips, • 

42\ • Using community resources. 
-. 43. Doing activities-in workbooks. 



2 
2 
2 
2 



. ^ * 

'2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 . 
2 

s . 
2 

2 . 

2 



3- 
3 

' 3 
3 
3 

3 

. 3 

3 

-3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

^ 3 



Directions: 
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Part II 

What" were the 2 most popular activities? 
Please use the numbers given in Part 1. 

1) most popular activity. 

_J_ 2) most popular activity. 
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Part III 



On the average, how long has the sociaTstudies class been this year? Please estimate 
•approximate minutes per day for a typical week. 



Average minutes 
per day 



Men. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 



Please designate the time of day when you typically hold this s oial studies class. Do 
this by putting the number of days per week in the appropriate time period. 

l_ Before mid-^morning * / 

. ' I After mid-morning, -but before lunch 

: After lunch ^ 

— * 

^ No typical time ^ - 



a) What month did you start social^ studies (regardless of specific program) this year? 
(Please circle* one. ) 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. . Mar. 
" . 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 

b) What mofith 'did you 'Start your main program .{MACOS; Harcourt, BroCe*, 5ovano^ i..h. 
Holt: etc. ?; NOTE: If MACOS^was or is taught, please designate for it. 



Sept. Oct, Nov. ^ Efec. Ja*n. Feb. Mar.^ 



• , 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 

c) What month do you expect to finish your main program (or *^hat month did you finish it?) 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Ft^b. Mar. Xpr. May June 
03 04 05 . 06 07 08 09* 10 ' . ' ' 

d) If students will have, or have had, a socia'l studies program this year othei; than the main 
'one. what is it (or are fhey?) Pfease list below. ' - . ■ 
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a. To whjit extent does 'the curriculum emphasize affective content: e. g. , values, 
. attitudes, emotions, etc.? Circle the Appropriate number. 
1 * 2 ■ 3 4 ' 5 



4- 



4- 



+ 



To 'a 

great extent 



Not at 
all 



Please indicate your perception of general student interest in social studies during this 
year as compared to their interest in other academic areas (e. g; , science, language 
arts, math.) Please circle the appropriate number. 

1 , 2 ' 3 * ' 4 5 



belt 
J iked 



least 
liked 



equally 
likeu 



Please indicate your perception of student interest in social studies during this year as 
compared tq th^ir interest in non-academic areas (e.g. , phy.*3ical education, music, art 
etc.) Please circle fhe appropriate number. 



lekst- 
liked 



equall}* 
liked 



bist 
liked 



In general, to what extent does the social studies curriculum specifically aim to develop 
student achievement on each of the following cognitive levels:* Circle the appropriate 
number. \ . 



Not at 
All 



To a 

Great 

Extent 



1. Memory -^the recall or remembering 
ofifacts, rules, concepts, generalizations 
etc. 

2. Comprehehsion . - understanding what is 
being communicated but not'necessarily 

, relating it to other things. 

3. v^pplication - using knowledge, methods-,- 

theories etc. in new situation's (to, 
9olve problems . fon example) 



1 



5 

J. 
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4. Amtlysis - breaking something down Into 
its component parts and understanding the. 
Interrelationship of the parts 

5. Synthesis - putting^ things together to form 
a new entity such as a new idea,' hypothesis 
or -set of relationships ^ ^ 

6. Evaluation t making quantitative and 
qualitative judgments based on stated 
standards or criteria 



Nbt at 
All\^ 

\ 



To a 

Great Extent 



Curriculum is defined here to include the objectives, materials, content, teaching ^ 
strategies, and instructional activities of your social studies, courae this year. 
Curriculum thus m6ans here the social studies program (materials, sericTs, etc.) 
as put into action by the teacher. 



\ 
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School 



Date 



MACOS Course Checklist 



It Is extremely Important to know what units and iVssQns were (and will be) covered, 
whil materials were used, ^nd the approximate times spent for the MACOS classes Involved 
In our res-earch project. The following gheckllst looks horrendous, but all It Is Is a'llst 
'of imlts, lessons and materials taken from MACOS teachers' booklet #3-7. The same list 
occurs In Booklet #2 (A Guide to the Course.) Each unit Is given, and under each unit are 
listed the lessons In the order In which they appear In'the guides. Also listed are the main 
materials siq)pUed by the publisher listed for each lessor, as per the guides. 

Booklet #2 says: "There Is no 'average' class, nor Is there a 'best' way to teach the 
course" (p* 5.) This may be so, but We need to knowjwhat was (or will be] covered, for^ 
how long, and with what; not what niigh't or could have been done. ' . - 

V ^ 

- / t the end^f tfie MACOS Checklist, we will' ask you to list briefly other aoclal 
studle- units taught this clas^ this yeax*. If applicable. Below are the Instraotipns for 
filling In the^olumns on the checklist that" follows. . ' . ^ 



' Units Covered and Times 

trnits are listed In Capital Letters and Underlined. If 
you taught any or all of a given unit, please uput the 
nuihber of weeks spent on the unit, to the best of your 
kn<^ledge. For units you plan to cover but haven't 
gbtten to yet^ also put a P next to the planned nmnber 
of v^eeks. Indicate fractions of weeks If appropriate. 
In figuring niunbers of weeks .spent use consecutive 
school- weeks; don't Include vacation time, time 
diverted to-other programs, etc* 



Lessons, Topics and Materials Used 

Lessons (or topics) as given In the- 
Teacher's Gtiides are^listed A, B, C, 
D, etc.imder the units. Please check 
each lesson or topic Introduced to and 
studied In some way by the class as, / 
part or the unit. Also, please check 
the materials used by students during 
the unit. Some materials are. optional^ 
in the courn'e bu^ are listed here for ^ 
your convenience. ^Also, sometimes 
teachers add other materials, or 
activities, or use material^ frpm other 
units of »the course. Space Is provided 
for Indicating these. 

NOTE: For lessons ancf materials you ^ 
i)lan 'to use but haven't gotten to yet, put 
P. • 



\ 



TNTRODUCTORY LESSONS: WHAT^S IN A LIFETIME Weeks spent on Unlt^ 



Topics and Materials Used 
for each Unit 



Lessons; A. Man, All Meo 

B. Life Times arid Life Cycles 

C. Looking at Man and Other Animals 



Materials; 



^ Booklet: The Life Cycle 
Filmstrlp : Ldoking at Animals 
Record: In the Field , 
Miscellaneous; Photographs or pictures 

of children 
Others: (jpiease List) 



Topics and Materials Used 

n. SALMON Weeks Spent" on Unit - 



Lessons: A. Animal Adaptation 

Life Cycle of the Pacific Coast Salmon 

C. Examining the Behavior of Salmon 

D. Life Cycle Variables 

£♦ Information and Behavior 



for each Unit 



Materials; 



Film: The Life Cycle of the Salmon ' 



" ' Booklets; Salmon 

Animal Adaptation 
Animal Studies 
Information and Behavior 
Miscellaneous: . Salmon Problem Sheets^ 
Life Cycle Chart ^ ^ 
# - , Reproduction Information 

Others; (Pleaso List) " / 
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^ Topics and Materials U.sed 

m. HERRINQ GULLS Weeks Spj^nt on Uni t ^ for each Unit 

* Lessons : A. Introduction to Herting Gulls • 

B* Examining the Causes of GuU Behavior ' 

C. Innate and Learned Behavior ^ / 

^ D* Examining ^he Behavior of Gulls in Groups 

E. Evaluating Animal Material with New 

Perspective . 

^" ' ^ The Ki'tti wake 1 

G* Structure and Function , . ' J . 

H. Natural Selection ^ , t ' 



Materials! 



Film: Herring Gull Behavior 
Booklets; Herring Gulls 

Innate arid Learned Behavior ^ 
Salmon ^ ^ 
Animal Studies 
The Observer's Handbook^ 
(^'Observing Conflict")' ' 
. .Strycture and Function - 
Natural Selection 
Filmstrip; Herrtng Gulls 
Miscellaneous! 

* Dittoes ; Herring Gull Stof ies 
Kittiwake' 

Natural Selection W9rksheets 
The Peppered Moth 
Others: (Please List) ^ • ) 



■ — ^ ' ' V 5f 

^ / ' Topics and Materials Used 

^.IV. BABOONS V • Welks Spent on Uni t for each Unit 

Lessons : The Baboon .Environment ' '< . ' y ■ 

1 Bj Introduction* to Members of the Troop o 

C. Observing Behavior of Ydung Baboons - _^ , 

• • D. Mettiods of Studying Babpons • . ' 

E. The Troop: AffectlOnM B6uds and Dominance 1. 



Topics and Materials Used 
for eacfi Unit' 



' Examining Troop Organization 

• g\ Chimpanzees; A Primate Contrast 

H, ^Baboon Troop Ranges 
/ " . I. ' Communications in the Troop 

J. Baboon Sounds and Human Speech 

%Iaterials t * - ' - . 

Films : Animals in Amboseli 
The Younger Infant 
The Older Infant 
I The Baboon Troop - * 

Miss Goodall and the Wild Chimpanzees 
Booklets: Aliimals of the African Savannah 

Baboons ' - 



Field Notes of Irven DeVor^ ^ ^ ^ , 
The Observer's Handbook * ^ 



'The Baboon Troop ^ ^ 
The Chimpanzee 
.Baboon Communication >^ 
Filmstrip : Baboons 
•^Record: In the Field 
Miscellaneous : Photomurals ^ 

Environment boards 
Nairobi Game Park Map 
Others:. (Please List) 



THE- HETSIUK ESKIMOS AT THE INLAND CAMPS Topics and^'aterials Used 



for each Unit 



-1/ THE NETSILIK WORLD Weeks Spent on Unit;^ 



•A, Man Lives in Two Worlds 
^ B: The Physicsl ^d Symbotiia Worlds Infiuence Man's 
, Behavior 'V 
'C. Knud Rasmussen and his Journal 
^d/ The* Family^ . 
. E. , Migratory Life on the Tundra 



.y : ° • . ■ ' . - ■ . . 

' \ - ^ ^ * / ,' , Topics. an^Iaterials Used 
'/ ^.\ , ' f .• . " for each Unit ' 

Matei^'ialS: • ' , ^ " , ^ ' ' f 

» Films; Wishing at the Stone Weir. I • „ 1 ♦ ■ ' ■ ' 

' Knud ■ /' ' i \ . i / ~* 

Life on the Tundra • * ! / - 

Booklets: This World We Itnow ■ " ' ' 

Songs and StorleS of the Netsillk^Eskiinos 
* A Journey to thd^rctlc \ 

, The Arctic . ' ' ' ■ 
• Recofd ; Words IRise Up ^ ' . / >. ^ 

Fllmstrlp; Netsillk Life, ' ^ . 
Miscellaneous: Photi^ifiurals 

' Pelly Bay Map ' ^ 

Others *' (Please List) ^ ' * ^ 



/ 



T — 



n. THE HUNTiyG\vAY OF LIFE Weeks Spent on ljnlt •■ 



Lessons : , A. A Rlan for Hunting \^ . ' " 

B. Tools : • * . 

C. Desig^iung a Topi . • ' )" • • ' * . - .. 

D. How Netsilik Tools are^Us^d; The Bow ' . " ~ • - 

and Arrow Gaipe \ - , ' ■ i:* ^ f 

E. . Crossing-Place llunting \ ' 
^F. The fcrossing-P.lace- Hunting Gairie 

G. Sharing at Caribou Camp. 

H. Tfi(j. Birth of a Hunter 

• • . ' / • : ' 



"7 V 



Materials: ' ' \ - ^ . ^- 



/ 



Film : A'f the Caribou Crossing Place^,' 11 
Bo oklets : Antlet and Fang ' . 
^ - - Stalking the Pdper Clip" \ 

. - • ^ ^ The Data Book 
, "'^ A Journey to the Arctic ' . 

" , \ Sbng§ and-Stories of the Netsilik Eskintcs 

. This WoVld We Know' * ' 

\ ' ' • Record: Words Ri^ Up , . ^ ^ ' 

. Game?: Caribou HAu^ngt^ Tabled of game maps 



Topics and Materials Used 
for each Unit 



Miscellaneous : Eskimo Cards 

Tool Box (collected jby teacher) 
Pelly Bay Map , . 
' *^^.%v Poster: KuntiDg Caribou at a 

'. ^ • Crossing 

' . ■ ' '♦^ Net^ik Poctralt^r 

" Other& r ^(Please List) ' . 



• 1 • 

■m ■ NETSILIlC FAMILIES ' 



Weeks Spent 6n Unit 



teasons ; A. A Family, at an Autumn River Camp 

A B. Men at|l Women Prepare for Winte-" 

G. "How -Jtimangnark Got IHs Wife 

D. Childr fen. Learning .-l^ 

E. FamilV Ties and Expecfed Behavior^ _ 



Materials^ 



Film: At t 



;[ie Autumn RIvor Camp^. I 
At tiie Autumn River*- Camp, II 
booklets: 



Film strip': 



\ Journey to the Arctic 
-^^M Data Book ^ ^ ♦ 

World We Know 
'he True Playr ^^Jow* Itimangnark"^got 

Kingnuk ' • - - ' 

he Girl He R eally Wanted ' \ 

The Obsierver's Handbook - \ 
slongs and Stories of the Netsilik Eskimos 
Netsillk Life^^ * ^ 

)rds Rise Up " 



:1 




i 
















1 






1 . 







Recorjlr W 

Miscelbrie^us: Pelly Bay Map 
^Eskimb Cards 



Others: (P 



ease List)' 



ft* 

,.-7 



I . 
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THE NETSILIK ESKIMO ON THE SEA loE- 



1. THE .DANGERS OF WINTER Weeks Spent on Unit 

Lessons; A. Coping with* Winter by Moving to the Soi Ice- 
B. Old KIgtak ' ' . 
• O* The Sea Ice Canip^ NetslUk Viewpoint 
The Need' to Exi)lai^ 



Topics and Materials Used 
for each Unit 



Materials: 



Film ; Winter Sea Ice Camp,\p 
Booklets; A Jou"rney to the Af'ctlc 
The Data Book 
On Firm Ice 
The Arctic 

\ I Songs and Stories of the NetslUk Eslcimos 
M, This World We Know 
R^rd; ^ Wordr> Rise Up 

Tilmstrlp; Netsllik Life _ • . . : 

Miscellaneous; Photomural: The Trek 

Ketslllk Portraits / 



Poster: Families of Pelly Bay/ 
^ pelly Bay Map " / 

•Dittoes : Building an Igloo * 
Life at Winter Camp 



Others; (Please List) 





• 








• / / 


— 1 ; ■■ — 





^ n* THE HUN'fiNG W?W OF LltE'IN WINTE R Weefts Spent on fjnlt^ 

Lessons: A. . Hunting Seals at. Breathing Hol'es " 
w t * B. Words and Acts to Biting Good Seal Hunting ^ 

' . ,C\ /strategies for Hunting Seals ' / 

£). , The Value of la Distribution System ^ 
' , ,r . 5 J. Seal Sharing /Partnerships / 

' " • F., "We Dafe^^ '/ \i . / 



Materials :. «' • * • * / 

Film^: Winter SSa. Ice Camp; I ^ 

Winter Sea Ice Campi n ' \ 
Booklets: A Journey to the Arctic 

7 



^ Topics and Materials Used 
on each Unit • * ^ . 



Booklets ; The Data Book 

T^he Arctic ' . * • . , 

On Firm Ice 

Son^s and Stories of the Netsilik Eskimos 
This World We Know 
, The Many Lives'of Kiviok ^ 
Record ; Words Rise Up» 

Games ; Seal Hunting Game Boards, Record ^ 

Sheets and Other Materials 
^ Miscellaneous^ Photomural: A Successful Hunt ^ 
Seal for Sharing 
Es,kimo-'Cards 
Dittoes : ^NETSIRK (seal) 

Seal Sha^ring Parnership Sheets 
Posters ; Seal for Shaaring ' ' . ^ 

A Camp on the Sea Ice ' . 

Families of Pelly^Bay 
Others; (Please List) 



# • 

m. WINTER CAPvIP: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GROXJP Weeks Spent on Unit 

Lessons; A, Ties Between Individuals^ • 

* B, Winter Festlyal " "* . ^ 

C, Conflict Between Individuals 
" .D, The Group Acta to Protect Itself . . ^ > 



Materials; 



£• Xhe Individual and the Group 



Film; - The Legend of the Raven 
Booklets ; On Firm Ifee •''^ 
Journey to the Arctic ' 
Songs and Stories of the Netsilik Eskimos 
Posters; A Camp on the Sea Tee 

— Families atr-Peliy'feay ; ~ ' r ~" 

Miscellaneous; ' . *' 

Dittoes : Netsilik Song Partners 
Eskimo Games 



others: (Please List) 



/ Topics and Materials Used 

IV. THE 'LO NG GAZE . ^ — Weeks Spent on Uni t . on each unit 

Lessons; A, Nanpok of the North 

B. The Changing Lives of Canada's.Eskimos . 

C. What Makes ^Man Efuman « ^ 

Materials : ' ^ . , ' 

Films : Nariook of the North * > 

Winter Sea Ice Camp, III 

1 FUmstrlp ; The Netslllk Today . . — 

Others: (Please List) - ' * * ^ 



Including this presjent year, how many years have you taught MACOS? 



Did you give homework assignments in RlACOS ^Yes No. 

If Yes, about how often? i . * 

1. A few tl;mes durlng the course (1-3 times) 

2. Quite a few times during trfe course (4 - 10 tlme^ 

3. At lea§t onoe witfi" each unit . J \ ' 

4. At Iqast several times with each unit ' ^ ^ 

' 5; Usually for most lessons %^ ' - 

Some^MACOS teachers h^ve be ejrteaching other so cial stud les^ogr^s to the cIms Involved 
Inour research project asweU as "MACOS. Jhis may have'b^en done before, during or after 
teaching MACOS. If this was the case for your class, pleas^e provide us with a description of 
the content covered in the additional pr9gram(s) on the following pages. If there was another 
program taught or used while MACOS was being given, please put MACOS as the program in 
Cplunjn 5 (Concurrent or Supplementary Programs or Tests) for the perio^ds ^plicable. 
Otherwise, please Indicate the program in Coluuyi 5 as appropriate* Thank you for your * ^ 
issistance. - - Jr . ' • * 



POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION / 
INSTRUCI'IONS ' ^ 



^~Db"TDU remember last fall when I first visited this class I divided it up into 
Group A and GroUp B and ypu all did soi^tests and questionnaires? Tm going to do the 
same thing today. ' ^ * \. ^ - ' 

- Here are the names of the kids in Gy.oup A. Please raise your hands as I (or the 
teacher) calls your name. (Distribute to Group A.)CThen to Group B.) 

Please put your name, teacher's name and school on the first form. Do it. on the 
'rest 35 you go^aiong. ioaUJoxget. ^JTor some of these questionnaires there are no right or 
wrong answers. In any case, you will not be graded on how you do. Nothing will go on your 



school record. So just do your best, and each person' do his own work. , * 

LeUs do the first Questionnaire, called Study Choices, c* ' ^ 

(Note: if STEP. is still to be given; at the end of the period, say: I (or______) will be. 

back for a final visit to the class in a few days. ) 



POSTTEST ADMINISl'RATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 



, -r Do you remember last fall when I first visited this class I divided^up into 

Group A and Group B and you all did some tests and questionnaires? Vm going to do tlie 

same thing today. ^ . * / \ ^ 

. " • . ' .* Here are thp names of the kids in Group A. Please raise your hands as I (or the 

teacher) calls your n'ame. (Distribute to Group A. )( Then to Group B, ) ^ 

Please put your name, teacher's name and school on the first foi%it^ Do it^n the 

rest as you go along. Don't forget. For some of tkese questionnaires thare are no right o-r ^ 

wrong atnsvvers. In any case, you will not be graded on how you do. Nothing will go on your 

school recofd. - So just do your best, and each person do his own work. 
* * Lef's do the firsl'^estionnaire, called Study Choices. 

(-Note: if STEP is still to be given; at the end of the period, say: J (or > will be • 

back for a final visit to the class in a few days. ) 



POSTTEST ADMINISTRATION 
INSTRUCTIONS" 

I 



Do you remember last. fall when I first visited this class I dividend it up into ^ 
• Group A and Group B and you all did some tests and questionnaires? Tm going to do the 
same thing today* . - . 

• Here are the names of the kids in Group A. Please raise your hands as I '(or the 
teacher) calls your hame.^^ (Distribute to Group A. )( Then to Group BO " * ^ 

Please put your name, teacher's name and school on the first form. t)o it on the 
<^ — resf~as you go along. C^u't forget. For saiT^/o?these questionnaires there are no right or 

. - \ ' . ' 

wr^ng answers, hi any case, you will not be graded on*ho\y you do. Is^othing will go on your 

^* ^ • , < 

1 school record. ^So just do your best, and each person do hls-own work. " ^ / \ 

Let's do the first Questionnaire, called Study Choices. ^ . < - 

. (Note: if STEP is still to be given; at "the end of the period, say: I (or > ' ) will be . 

'back for a final visit to the class in a fe\y days. ) <t 



PaSTTEST ADMINISTRATION 
• /..INSTRUCTIONS . • . 



- Do you remember last fall wheni first visited this class I divided it up Into 
Group A and Group B and you all did.some tests and questionnaires? Vm going to do the 

same thin^ today* . ' * . . 

" ' . ^ * - 

• ^ • ^ Here ^re tSte names of the kids in Group A* Please raise your hands as I (or the 

*■ 

teacher) calls your name» (Distribute to Group A\)( Then to Group B*) 

K , ^ * • ' ' ' 

Please put your^ame', feacher^s name and school on the first form* Do it on the 

rest as^you^o aloi^* "DonU forget* For spme of these questionnaires there are no right or 

wrong answers* In any case, you will tiot be graded on how you do* Nothing will go on your 

school record* So jusjt do your beaJL.and each person do his own work* \ 

Let's^ do the first Questionnaire, called Study Choices* 

(Note:' if STEP is still^to be given; at the end of the period,- say: I (or ) wiirbe ^ 

back for a final visit to the class in a few days*;) ^ " • - , ' 



lAL STUDIES COURSE CHECKLIST. . . ■ . 

.\ " . . ■ * 

• •■ * •' . * •* • • ■ , ■ • 

We know the social studies program yoju are^^lc^^^ing to the class involved in our research 'project. It is extremely 

important to our* curriculum study , as you would expect, to liave a formal description of the actuaFiiontent strucjture of your 

soDial s,tudies program from beginningjjto end of the year. We are asking aft MACOS and non-MACOS> teachers to inform us 

as to which units of the social studies text or program were actually (6r will be) covered and to what extent the approximate 

times spent for these units were and what other supplementary ma£dpials or "programs were used concurrently, 

. We do not intend to i mply. in ?ny way that particular units or Jess.onS should have beerf covered, or particular times 
should, have been^spent. We are asking for a listing of what was or will be done5»*starting from the beginning of the year and. 
going to the end. • • . » ^ h ■ ^ • ' 



* Below are the.instructions for filling in the columns for the checkFist. 



1/ 



TEXT 



2/ UNITS COVERED. 



Please write the *^ame ' 
of the text(s) your class 
has been using in their 

^social studies class. 

'if there is ijnore than 
one primary text, 
write it iin a& well. 



Please write in 

> 

which units in the 
social studies text 
were taughU If 
you have riot yet 
taught a particular 
\unit,^but plan to, 
put a (P) besidS the 
unitlille*. 



•^OTE:> On the following pages are numbered^ 
^columns for. yoa to fill in the ^, 



3/ CHAPTERS OR LESSONS 

' COVEI^D 

Please put a fy) mark if aU^ 
the designated chapters or^i**' 
lessons within eac!i\ unit have 
. been or wi'll be covex^ed. If 
, you taught some, but.nc^tall 
of the"lesson^ or sub-units 
J for a pa^Mular unit, please' 
write in uuiich chopt'ers^or 
lessons Wer;e taught. 'If • 
these are in a^tandard or 
commercial text, just put in 
the chapter'numbers ♦ ' . - 



4/,, APPROXIMATE TIME 
IN WEEKS * 



5/ CONCURRENT OR^' 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
PROGRAMS OR TEXTS 



information requested. 



\ 



» . "10£ 
ERIC • . 



For dac.h unit taDjght 

(or planned for the 

remainder of the 
*year), please put 

the approximate 

number of weeics or 

fraction^ of weeks 

Spent -on the unit (or 

planed/ for it. ) If 

you arp really not 
- sure, put a (?). In 

figuring numbers of 

weeljs spent, use consecu- . 

tive school weeks. Doi. t 

include* vacation time"*, time 

diverted to other .programs, , 
etc^ 



If you%have used or 
plan to use any ' ' 
supplementary 
niaterialb or programs - 
with your ^cial studies 
program^ please 
describe what these 
programs were or 
will be. , . 



103- 



1'/ ■ TEXT-" * ; ^/ 



. ^ . CHAPTERS OR * . APPROXIMATE 

UN ITS COVERED -3/ LESSONS COVERED }' TIME IN WEEKS 



I CONCURRENT OR 
l',SUPPLEMENrrARY' 
\ PROG^RAMS OR ^ ^'^^ 



5/ 



TEXTS 



^0 



aiow many yjears have you taiight the social Studies program your" , *' ♦ \ 

class is presently studying? 



Did you give hpmewprk assignments in this social studies program? 
.* y es - n o. , . ^ ' ' 



If yes, about how^ often? 



ERIC 
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1.. A few limes durinp the course (1-3 times) . ; y 

2. Quite a^Te-w times ouring' the course (4.-10 times) 

3. At least once with each unit ' i 
^4. At least severa'l times with each un(t 

5. Usually 'for most lessons 

.;'.■..■(«>• • ■ ■ ■ 



10: 



NAME 



SCIJOOL_ 



FOR CLASSES.THAt HAD MAC06 AND OTHER PROGRAMS * . 



. ' ■ • • . . . 

. Wp do not iirtend-to i mply in any way that particular units or .lessons should have been coyered, pr particular times 
8ho\ild haW^been spent. We are asking for a. listing of what was> will .be ^one, starti^ from the beginning of the year and 
going. ta-ihe.e?jr. • • ' ^ • ' ' 



Below are the instructions for filling in the' columns for the checklist. 



1/' 



TEXT 



2/ * UNITS CQVEftED 



Please wr.itC'lhe name 
cf .the* text (s) your class 
has been: using in their, 

- social studies- class. 
if there is mare than 

Vonfe priipary te)Ct. 
write it in a^ well. 



/ 



PJease write-in* ^ . 
' which, units in the^- 

* socjaf studies text 
>ere iaugp^. . Jf 

• you have^ot-yet 
taught a particalar- ' 
utiitr but pinn to, 
put a (P) beside the 
/finiU title. > ' 



* r ' C0VEIIED>^ 

— : — 

Please put a ^ mank if all 
thfe designated chapters or 
Icssons'within each unit have 
been or will btf cWered/ If 
yoQ taught some, J»ut not all 
*of the lessons of sub-units 
•for a fjarticulap unit, please 
write in which chapters or ' 
lessons were taught. "If ^ 
. these are in a standard or 
•commercial text, just putin^ 
the* chapter numbers'. 

*' * \ * • 



;!/ APPIJOXIMAT^ TIME 
tN WEEKS ' > 



5/ CONCURRENT OR 

SUPPLEMENTAllY 

PROGRAMS OR TEXTS 



0' 



\ 



For each unit. taught 

(or planned for the 

remainder of the 
'year), please put 

the approximate 

number of weeks^or 

fractions'of^weeks 

spent on the unit (6r 

planned for it.) If 

you are really not 

sure," put a (?). In 
, figuring numbers of 

weeks spent, ui^e consecu- 
tive school weeks. DonU 

inqlude vacatfon time, time 

diverted to otjjer program?, 
etc. 



If you haVfe used ox 
plan to use any 
supplementary 
materials or programs 
witl) your' social studies 
program, pJea^se ' ™ 
describe what these 
programs were or 
will' be. , • 



'-0 



TEXT 

■ ' 0 



/ . . ♦ ■ • , 

/ , ♦ - ' - * ' CONCURRENT OR 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHAPTER'S OR ' APPROXIMATE PROGRAMS OR 

2/ U NITS COVERED 3/ LESSONS COVERED ■ ^/ TIME IN' WEEKS ^EXTS -^ i - 



» How maDy years have you taught the social studies prpgram your ^ * ' ^ 
^ ^ class is presently studying? ' - ' - \ 



'/■Did you give-homework assignments in this social studies program? 
yes 



*no. 



If yes, about how often? 



V lOG 
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1. few times during the course (1-3 times) 

2; Quite a few times' during the course (4-10 times) 

3* ' At teast once with each unit ^ 

4. At least several times with each unit 

5. Usually for most les'sons * * / 
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District:^ 



Date: 



Please do not- write in this space. 
For project use only. 
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C# 1 



^ — (Ol-O^y 



R 



(04) 



(05) (06) 




DISTRICT FORM 



(09) 



The questions „below 'pertain to elementary social studies programs and curriculums 
throughout yonr school district. All dataTwiTl be treated as confidential and will not be 
used in such a wqy as to identify the individual district. Please answer all questions 
according to youj best knowledge, information or judgment. Thanks for youar consid-- 
eration and attention. 



^. Program Selectica in^^cial Studies ' ^ ^ 

' !• Are there formally stated educational goals of social studies for the district? 



1, Yes (If yes, please provlde>a copy with this questionnaire,) 



' 2, No 



a. If >es, are they stated by grade level? 
- 1. Yes 

. ^ 2, No ' ' - 

b. When were they established? 

it Within the last 12 months 

2, 1-2 years ago ' , 



3, 2-4 years ago 

4. 5 or more years ago ^ 



c. How were they established for the district? (Please describe briefly 
flow the social studies goals were developed,) If a committee or fask 
force was involved, what was its composition? What steps were taken 
to arrive at a final list of goals?. 



ERIC 
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d. To what extent can there be variations In the educational goals of the 
sociaLstudies curriculum frohubullding to building? 

. 1 1. No variations 



2. Some local option 



3. Complete determination of goals ^at the building level 



What is the^rocfess for adopting and Installing a particular program or set 
of materials in one or more schools In the district? 

a; Please describe the ^process the sequence of events) by which ll[ACOS 
came to l)e installed (used for the first time) in your district. What 
started the process? What steps and decisions ^followed? Who made 
the decisions? Was there training or other preparation Involved? 
Describe the process through the first year of*use. * 



b. Afterjnitial installation of MACOS, what if any process has taken place to 
disseminate it further in your district? 



/ 



c. Iii what ways, if any, -do the processes described in 2a an^ 2b differ 
for other elementary social studies programs used in the district?" 



d. What specific role or roles do elementary teachers play in social studies 
program selection and adopt(bn for elementary schools? 



(1) Is the role different in other academic areas? 

<il) . ;„ ^^1. Yes (How?) " 

. ■ 2. No' . ' , 

* . e. What' speciffc role, or roles do principals play in selection, adoption and 
continuation of elementary social studies programs in their schools. 



(1) Is their r^ole different in other "academic areas? 



(12) - ■ 1. Yes (How?) 

2. No 



f. What specific role or.roles does the^district social studies coordinator, 
**supervisor, or director play in selection, adoption <and continuation of ' 
elementary social stjidies programs? - " ; 



ERIC- ^r'^^^. . , fii 



^(1) -l8-tt^7x)le-of slmllar-people<-dlffeEent.in_ather.acMe^ 



1,. Yfea ( H5W7y- 



2. No - 



g. What specific role dr roles dp parents or community groups play in 
. * - social studies selection,' adoption and continuation in tK6 elementary 
school? 



(14), 



(1) Is the rofe dlfferept In other academic areas? 



1. Yes (How,?) 

2, No - 



Prograirt Evaluation In Social Studies 



.> 



1. Please describe briefly how elementary social studies programs are 
'evaluated In your district. What data are gathered and used by whom 
to decide whether tfi drop, modify or. continue a program? How often' ' 
is it done? (Note: the recommendations of a consultant or a committee \ / 
Is cdnrWered a form of data. Informal recommendations by teachers [ 
are also data, ^ So too are pre and post test scores, statistics obtained ^ 
from experiments, etc) ' ' » ' • 



ERJC . , 



-4- 



2. Is a districtnwide standardized- t;pst program. employed? 
_1. Yes • . ' 

— — ^ 2;-^N0 : ^ ■ - 



a. If yes, .at what grade (s) ? t^heck all applicable. 

. ] 2; 5 

;^3. 6 

- 4. 7 . 



:.5. 


8 


6. 


9 




10 


8. 


11 


9, 





0 

3. Does VOUr d ist rict nnake flyflfftmqHrt flssftsfimpntq nr Qv^1i ^ft tjnriq - ^f ~ 



elementary social studies^ programs and curricula by means other * 
than periodic standardized testing? ^ 



1. Yes 

2. No 



>a. If yeS, what kinds ofTstudies are made? (Plea isfe'jcheclc all applicable) 

» » ' « , " * r 

' o_ !• Genuine experiments (with or without some form of random assignment) 

*• * 

' ^ ^ ; * * ^. 
2. Quasi'-experiments (with or without control or comparison groups) 



3. Case-Studies * * * 

4. Analyses and ratings materials 

; - ■ ■ '\ ' 

( SrvOibnferences, workshops 
6. Purveys 

TTafrative reports 

^ 8. Videotapes, films, audiotapes 

> 9, Ofher ^ (please describe: 



C* Impacts 



1 , Within the past 5 years have there been impacts (changes, significant 
pressures, episodes, etc. positive or nfi^ative) of a) MACOS, and b) 
other elementary social studies'programs. ii^your district in ary of die ^ ^ 
following areas?— Please-rate-^acMtemJbjgloj^^ and tor Other 

by applying the appropriate number frbm the following scale; 



1 

. 1 


2' 

• r 


3 

1 • 


i 


t ' 5 


strong . 


negative 


no f 


* posi 


;iye 


strong 



negative impact 



impact 



impact 



impact 



positive impact' 



Please put your rating on tHe lin^ in each , column. If you indicate 
impact for Other, please iiidieate w|iich program. - ^ 



(19-^0) 



a. Purchasing or - 
procurement policy 
, or practice > 



(21-^22) 



(23-24)/ 



(25-26) 



(27-28) 



b. Program "br-^^^ • 
. curriculufn ^ 
' selection decision 
. processes 



C: Classroom supply, 
support, logistics 



d. iP'arent or 
community 
involvement or 
. interest 



e. Public 

confrontations, 
dej^ates ^ 
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(27-28)^ f. Course scheduling 



(29-30) 



g* Design or relation- ^ 

ships of social 
-^-^ studied curriculum 



across grade levels 



,(31--32) 



h. Design or relation- 
8hip% of social * 

studies'^andDtheir^^ 

disciplines within 
'grade levels. 



(33-34) 

< 



(35-36) 



.(37r38) 



U Staff development^ 
teacher professional 
development' 



j. Grading and * 

reporting to parents 



k* Parent communications 
« * with and visits to school 



(39-40) r l/^ Educational goals, 
_ ^ philosophy ^ * 



(41**-4.2) m. TeachersLroles,'. 
* ' functfons in system 



^ -(43-44)^ ' n. Teacher-teacher 
V relations 



(45-46) 0. Tfeacher?admini8tration 
I'" ' relalic^ns ' 



MACOS 



Other (Which?) 
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In your opinion, what has been the most signiflca^t>hange in the area 
of elementary social stu dt es i t>. your JUUicl durlugythe past flvo y e ars? 



In yotir mc 
of elententa); 





•4' 

hat is the i^ost urgent need or problem in the axl^a 
ocial studie^an your district? 



1." What school year was MACOS iit^t purchused?^ 

■ cos4 



2. Was a propr - osal for the uso - and co^tg of MACOS prcp rft ^ ed t t > obtaia cuu lculuin aud 
budget approval? Yes /No. If yes, may we see ibcopy t)f it? * , 

3. AVhat wa^ the initiab installation/plan? * * 



a.» Number of classroom sois: If 



b. Number of film sets: \^ 
1) Purchase? . 



Lease/rurchase? ^ , Other ? 



^)_Complete-s ets-of-fiIms-(tvH46)i> — y — YvsT 



c. • Numbor-of cartridge loadin}jj)rojcctors? j/^ 



J 1 



^d. Other purchases of materials or equipment? What.? What costs? 



* e. "Intended use:/ 



' Grade Icvciffs tf of clashes ; of sc hoofs approximate F^f students 



4-- 



f. What was^the cwriculumf^plan?^ (E.g., one year social studies coursefpart 
scrence, part social sludies; half of program. one year, half next, etc.) 



f 



ir;~ What was the staff development [51an? (K.g. , Regional Summer Institutes; 
Ldcal Workshops; etc.). How many teachers? What were the costs? 



h., Whal was'lho management and logistics plan? Ho^w were films to be shared.' 
distributed, eic? ^ * ^ 



u Were there any 'other cost factors' nssoclated.with the initiation of MACOS? 



How were initial costs distributed or allocated in the school budget? (Over 
what budfect^categorics? Over* what perfDd of years?) " . 



43 



4Iovv^havx 



i&^^od^uiPiiie^t been amortized? 



4« Since initial installatijon of.M/jfcos^ what changes have taken place (i^addltional 
classes, schools, grj^des;- in decreases in classes, schools-J etc; In use or appli- 
cation of the coursp; rhniMnagcjiient of It, clc)? . ^ 



/ 



a) Do you know or qan.you estimate what qosts have been incurred In such dlianges? 



b) Do you know or can you estimate what replacement or maintennnce costs .havie 
been IncurrQd since initial instairation of MACOS? . , / ^ 

5. Whrit JunLoJjjeea thax>th<^r vf\ a1 n- soe hi hstud i as pVoBfam(sir7()r your distijlct'at the • 



, j^rndcH MA(!OS luia boon uhihI ninoo iUc 1071-2 hcIiooI yoni'V (If it oi* llipy vary 
from school to. schuoK'^just put "Variable.^')^ 



6« When was thi9 (t'icsc).program(s) initiated with respect to purchase and use (i.e.^, 
. what school y^ars)? \ ^ 



^1 



?• Do you know or ban you estimate what the scop'e of appRcation of- this (these) 
program was at the MACOS applied grade levels? \ 



•Grade Level 



#^of classes # of schools Approximate # of students 



ftpyPQ you know or can you cstimate'initial costs to llie school district of this (these) 
program? , .\ ' • ' ^ 



Texts 



- Kits ./ Films Equipment - Staff Bcvclopmcnt 



$: 




have cosfs been handled in the budget? IIow amortized? * 



10* Have there been changes in the application and/or m.anagement of the program(s) 
. since Initial use that aCfe(?ted CQsts? CAdditional cldsses, teachorsi equipment, 
^ . stTiff devcloiD^ents,. etb. ) Do you know or can you estimate 'tliese changes and , 



costs? 



IK What was <Uc overall api:rroximafc average per pupil cost at the upper elementary " 
loVel (grades 5-6) tli6 year MACOS was first used? ^-"TThis^ear? 



12. ^Considering the factors involved in use? and management of MACOS and'.other 
social, studies programs rn your district, do you tliink a cost ^er pupil pijr^year 

— comparison Js fair and appropriate? Yes No* • DonU Knpw 

Mi^s h(nv^*>might it be misleading?* . . ' ' \ 
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I. Social studies Curriculum Selection. Evalua tion and ImpactB ^ 

— ^ 
Each of the 15'-school districts partieipating'in the project completed a 

, " ' ■. • ' 

. questionnaire called a District form. ' The questions contained in tiiis form 

■pertained to characteristics of^elementary social studies programs and cur- 

^ ricwla'used in school districts. We were interested in obtaining *a profile of 

* • these districts' social studies programs witti respect to the following charac-^ f 
teristics:- the process of curriculum adoption,-dissemination and evaluation; 

• the fole teachers, principals; social sidles coordiigors and parents, play in 
, , " -curriculum seiection.and adopti^^^^ 

social studies' programs had in a number of areas; Uie most significant change 

' - > • 

which occurred in the area bf elejpentary social studies during the last 5 years 
and the most urgent problem or need in elementary social studies in each of 
the districts. The categories in many tables were derived from the respondents' 
' .' ' 'answers. The information as reported by the districts was 4n those cases coded ^ J 

"': - by the project. ' . . - . * 

■ " The following tables represent the .data. collected for each of the^uestions* 

• listed on the District Form. The tables provide percentages of districts coded 

• . - . , \ 

' in different categories. Since some school districts did not answer all questions 

. - ' , - 

'. , on the form^nd some districts made comments that pertained to morfe than one 

\ . category for a question, N Is given for all tables. The questions and tables are 

presented in the same sequence qs listed iri.the quesfionnairr." .. ^ 

'A. Goals and adoption processes 

'J. I. The first question is: Are there formally stated educational - 
. ■ ' . * goals of social studies for the district? 

.y ■ .. ' ■ ' ' % ■ N . ' ^ , / ■ 

. " ° Yes ,,.4, , 67 rlO . / ' " 

' ■ ■ No " ' 33 5 ■ 

O " • ' ^'"^ '-^ B-1 " 



A 



la) If yes, are they stated by graple level? 

' . ■ . _ % 

- — YesT^ 67 '8 ■ ■ „ ' 

lb) When were they (social studies goals) established? 

* ' ' % - N 

; Within the last 12 months - 38 .5 n. ^ ' 

1- 2 y^ars ago ; 23 3 ' 

2- 4 years ago 31 4 

5 or more years ago 8 1 t 



Ic) Briefly describe how these social studies goals were . 
<^ established for the district* 

« ' ' ' » 

' / ^ % N ^ 

Curriculum Committee 82 9 - 
Textbook derived 9 1 

State laws ' ^ 1 . ' 

82% of the respondit^ districts stated that a-curriculum committee or xm\' 

force most frequently' representing &11 elementary grade levels and all schoo* but 

• • ,^ ' - ^ , « 

ings in the district,is set up to decide upon the adoption and implementation of 

the social studies program{s) and in particular^ to establish the educational 

objectives for the district* - 

Id) To what extent Can there be variations in the educational 

^goals of the socjal studies curriculum from building'to buildicn^' 

% N ^ ' 

No variations . • 14 . 2 

^ Some local option. 57 8 ' 

- Complete determination -29 4 , * 

of goals at building level . » i 

2a)- Describe* the process through the first year of use by which 
« . MACOS came to be installed in your district. This questions 
was broften down into (1) the adoption proces.^ and (2) the 
implementation process. . 
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% 


J- N • 




(1) Principal's recqminendation 


- 14 


2 


} 


Administration's recommendation • 


14 - 


2 




Social Studies Coordinator* recommendation 


7 


' 1 




Curriculum Committee initiated 


21 


3 




* Outside Consultant's recommendation 


36 


5 




Staff interest 


7 

V 


1 " 


T 


■ (2)iPeachers received MACOS in-service 


i 


7 




' training^ 




• 


* i 


Teachers receiVed'training from - 


22 


2 


/ 


other teachers iti'.di strict 






> 



The initial imp'^tus or interest in MACOS came most frequently from 

an outside consultant and once MACOS was formally adopted by 9 school 

district, the teachers in that district ititerested in implementing MACOS, 

* would most frequently receive in-^5?ervice training. 

2b) After initial installation' of MACOS, what process has taken 
Place to disseminate it further in your district? 





% 


N 


Through observation of on-going MACOS 


40 


6 


classes in the district 






Through staff development and in-service 


27 


4 


training 






Through teacher initiated requests 


7,. 


1 


Consultant facilitated training and 


13 


2 


in-service ^ 






Jhrough grade level meetings 


7 


1 


Other V 


7 


*1 


None . ' 


13 


2 



This table represents a duplicated count. . If the respondents answers 
could be coded in more than one category, each response was coded and 
tabulated All schoql districts answered this question. Observation of a ^ 
. MACOS class appears to be the prevalent mode of disseminating this progra 



2c) la what'ways does the adoption and dissemiQatioa process 
differ for other elementary social studies programs used 
in the district ? ' - ' 



' No difference 
MAC OS has more intensive/extensive 
in-service training , . 
Routine curriculum adoption process 
didn't apply to MAC OS ' \ > 

Textbook committee sefects other ' ^ 
social studies programs , 
Unclear answer 



% 


N 


40 


• 6 


27 


4 






20 


3 


7 




7 


-1 



2d) What specific role or roles do elementary tjeachers play 
in social studiei^ program selection and adoption for ' 
elementary schools ? - ^ 



Full responsibility 
' Members -of curriculum selection/ 
^d6ption\committee ^ 
Participate in mdterials^selectibn 



process 



V 



70 

27 

60 

13 



N 

9 ^' 



2d(D) Is the role different in otixer academic areas? 



. Yes 0 ^ * 0 
NTo 93 ^ 13 
Not Sute t ' '7 1 



te) }Vhat specific role or roles do principals play in selection, 
Adoption and continuation of elemelitafyTdclarstudies 



programs in their schools? 



Final authcrity' ; 
Supportive/ ^Advisory - 
' Leadership . | 
Member of Curriculum Committee 
Participates on approval process 
*None("runs jthe. school") 



% 
7 

27 
7 

60 
7 
7 



N 
1 

4 

l' 

9 

1 

1 - 
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% 


N 


33 - 


5 


20 


. 3 


7 


1 


7 ■ 


. 1 


7; ' 


1 


13 


« 2 


7 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 



2e(l)) Is their role different 'in other academic areas? 

Yes 7 1 ■ 

No 87 13 

Blank • ~7 ;1 ' 

2f) What specific role(s) does the district social studies 
\ coordinator, supervisor, or director play in selection, 
adoption, and contlnuatlon'of elementary social studies 
programs 



Np such position 

Reviews/Promotes/ Recommends 
Programs ^ . - 

Acts as Monitor 
^ Tabulates, arranges in service training 
Member of Curriculum Committee 

Strong influence 

G oordinates C-ommittee 

Responsible for inlplementation 
' . process . ^ 
* ' Role is not yet clearly defined 

This table represents 1 duplicated count; in one district, the coordinator 
is a member of the curriculum committee and is also responsible for 
implementing the social studies l)rogtam in the school, ^ 

2f(l)) Is the role of similar people' different in other academie 

t> n 'areas? , 0 

... " ? 

%. N 

Yes . ^ . P ' • . 

No 90 * 9 - 

Blank 10 1 

2g) What specific role or.roljsa do parents, or community groups 
play iri social studies selection, adoption and continuation 
in the elementary school? 



None ^ . ' 

Advisory ' ' ' 

Member of Curriculum Committee 
Developing goals and objectives 
Unclear answer 

i 



% 


N 


47 


7 


13 


2 


20 


3 


7 


1 


13 


2 
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2g(l)) Is the role different In other academic 'areas? 



%- ^ " ■ . 

- Yes' . .13 - 2 . ' 
No» . ' . 80 12 
• Not Sure 7 1 • ■ . 

B;- The following set of tobies pertain to program evaluation and assessment 
in elementary socia) studies. ^ " \ . • 

■ ■• ■ ■ . V .. 

1) Describe briefly how elementary social studies programs 
' are evaluated in your district. What data are gathered 
and used by^whom to decide whether to drop, m*odify or 
continue a prograni? How often is It ddne? 





% ' 


N 


No^Evaluation 


7 


1 


Use ITBS in^rd and 6th grade 


7 


1 


Standardized Tests 


20 ■ 


3 . 


Informal/ Subjective, 


. 47 


7 . 


For Readability only • 


7 


1 


Individual Gla'ss testing 


' 7 


1 


Achievement tests - - 


7 


1 


Unclear response 


. 7 


1 



In one district, the evaluation process included the 5adniinistration of 
<3tandard!zed tests as well as informal/subjective judgements made by the 

At. . O 

j^ocial studies teachers. ' ^ 

if 

2) Is a district wide standardized test program employed? 

^ % N 
Yes 80 12 

No 20 3 

2a) if, yes at what grade(s)?, 

. % ^ N 

• ' Gra^e4 -7,5 '9 

•S* Grade.5 .100 ' 12 

• ^ Grade 6 . 92 11 
Grade.-7 , - 75 " . 9 
' Grade gf 75 9 ' ' 
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% N 

Grade 9 - . 50 6 
Grade lb 33 - ' 4 



Grade 11 - ' 25^ 3 

No data 25 3/ 

The districts utilizing standardized tests cfid so.ia a number of grade 

levels: 'in as many as 7 and as few as 2^ Three districts did not specify 

In which ^grade^s) these standardized tests w«e used* > • , 

*3) Does .your district irtake sj'stematic assessments or evalua- 
* tion.of elementary social studies programs and curi;icula 
hy mQans^other than periodic standardized testing? 

' • • Yes 67 10 ■ . - 

, , No-. . ' 33 5. 

*» > / * ^ - •! -> 

3a)^ If yes* what kinds of studies are made? The questionnaire 
" listed the following types of studies. ' ^ 





^ % 


- . N 


Genuine Experiments 


20 " 


2 


Quasi Experirasents 


50 


5 


Case Studies 


20 


^ 2 


Analysis and Rating of 


50 . 


5 


Materials 






Conferences Workshops 


90 


. 9 


Surveys ' 


90 


9 


Narrative Reports 


70 


7 


Video tapes, films, audio 


40 


4 


tapes. 




t 


Other. ' 


.20 


2 



Of the ten school disti|||cts reporting they use assessment means other . 

than ^standardized testcj. all used a minimum of 2 means 'to evaluate . 

* • 
their social studies programs. An average of 4 assessment measures 

were used by each of these districts. One district utilized as many as.seven 

. different assessipent procedures. Included in the 'other* category are 



C. The first question ia this final sectioa surveys the impacts of 
MACOS and other elementary social stidies curricula, l^e 

" pfe"stronTP«)TOd*wifBT ; '~ — 

Within the past 5 years, haye there been impacts, (changes, 
significant pressures, episodes, etc. positive or negaUve>^ 
of a) MACOS, and h) other elementary social 8tud|es programs 
in your district in any of the following areas? Respondents 
jvere asked to rate each of the following items for MACOS (M) 
' and for others (0) using a five point scale:-- 



strong, negative negative ^ no ^ 
in\pact impact impact 



positive strong positive 
impact impact 



Respondents werfe also jsked to sp'ecify what program other refers to. 
Each of the items below is presented showing percentages of districts 
for MACOS and Other social studies programs. 



Purchasing or procurement 
• policy oivpractice' " 

. . * ^- 

^ Program or curriculum 
' selection decision processes 



Classroom supply, support 
'jogistics ) ^ 



Parent or community ' 

< 

' involvement of interest 



Public confrontations or debates 



*CouMe scheduling 

4 





!• 


2 


3 


4 


5 N 


M , 


0%. ■ 


•8%. 


54% 


8% 


31% 


13 


0 






55 


9 


.36 


11- 




1 


2 


, 3 


4 ■ 


5 


N 


M 






' 54 


31 


15 


13 


0 






50 


42 


8 


12 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


N 


M 




8 


31 


54 


'8 


13. 


0 






50 


40 


10 


10 




1 


2 


. 3 


« 

4 ■ 


' 5 .-. 


N 


M 






'46 


54 




13 


0 






40 


•60 




10^ 




1 


2 


. .3 


4 


5 


N 


M 






77 


23 




13 


0 






55' 


45 




11 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


N 


.M ' 




8 


54 


3f 


8 


13 


0 




10 


60 


20 


10 


10 
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' f * • ' 


. X -. - - 




4 




1 2 3 4\ 5 


N 


^Design or relationships of'sbcial M 


54 31 \3 


12 




• ; ^ studies curriculum across grade levels 0 

— . — > ^ — . y ' 


^ 9 45 36 9' 


\11 

\ 






1-2 3 4 5 


\ 

•N 


\ 


Design or relationships oLsocial , ]\I 


31 62 » 


13 


\- 

\ 


studies and other* disciplines within 0 


40 • 50 10 


' 10. 




grade leyels 


t ' ■ o 


/ 


\, 




s" 

1 2 3 4 5 


/n 




staff developmentt teaclier ' , . M 


23 ' 77 . 


13 


.* ■ 


• , . * professional devejopaieat , 0 


« 36 64 


11 




1 2 .3 4.; 5 


> 

1 ^ 




(5rading and reporting t6 patents M 

0 


8, . 69 . 15 8 


13 




50 '/40 10 


10 




• 


V ■ 

1-2 3/4' 5 


\n 




Parent communications with " M 


69' 23 ' 8 


13 




and visits to school . 0 . 


^40 50 10 


10 






1 '2 ' /3 4 5 


N 




Educational gdals, philosophy M , 


/ " / 54 31 45 


13 




\ - ... - 0 


. / / ■ 45 . 36 1« 


11 




» 


/ . 1 « 
1 2 3.4 5 


■ N 


• 


^ Teachers' roles, functions in M 


- :31 62 Q 


13 


- 


system 0 


45 45 10' 


11 






1 • - 

1 2 3 4 5 


N 




Teacher-teacher relations M 


1 '31 62 8 


13 




. • _ . 0 


^ 45 45- 10 


11 




' Teacher-administration relations ' M 


. . ^- . . 
1 .2 ' 3 4 « 5 


N 




38 62 


13 




/ ■ . . • A 0 


55 A5 


11 




^Only 4 out of the 15 school districts spec/fled wh^t the other social studies 


• 


t 

• 


program was. No strong negative impact was reported for either MAC OS or 




< 


other social studies programs in any of these' areas and one dlstr/ct reported a 






negative impact in the areas of purchasing ^classroom logistics, and ctass scheduling 




with the MACOS program. 






*■ 

9 
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> 
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» « 







■ ■ ■ ■ • ■'■ ■ 

The a^a of impact ia which both MACOS and other programs were 



reported as paving a ^ strong positive impact in^e most districts was in piir«^ 



chasing o^^procureinent pollcy^^ 
that wititan the past five years MACOS as well as other social^ studies programs 
had had strong positive impacts on a number of other aspects of the.o^anizatlon 
and operation of the system. There were four characteristics for which no 
district in()icated a strong positive impact of MACOS or any other social^studies 

program. These were parent or community involvement or interesf, public 

t 

»• ' . ' ■ . 

debates or confrontations » staff development, and teacher-administration 

' relatictaships. Judging by percentages of districts rating degree of impacts 

• on theSse characteristics, MACOS and other programs have had no impact to 

-^some positive impact, with extent varying according to the dimension rated. 

; It must be remembered that the data on impacts of MACOS and other 

programs come from the same districts. They could reflect in some cases 

..the results of an interaction^or the consequences of other changes going on 

concurrently.'" * . \ 

(2) In your opinion what has been the most significant change in 
the area of elementary social studies in your district during 
the past five years? 



- Emphasis on movement tow^^d 
^process ' — • 



Adoption of l^AC OS/teacher pupil 
interest ^ 
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20 




7 > 

• 


1 




4 


7 


1 


13 


2 



a '^topical 




New materials and activities 
Autonomy of each school to 
« choose their own social studies 
programs/materials 
Adoption, lmplem|Qtatl9n ofa 
social studies prbgranf(s) 
None " 
pother • 

One school district mentioned that the inoveifieiitTiWi 

sequence" to an emphasis on processes and activities was the most significant 

change to have occurred-hgnce a duplicate count. The^ most significant 

change appears ito be the adoption, of a particular social, studies program in a 

.1 * ' . » 

sphool district but further qualifications as to why o^ the Implication of the 

adoption were not j:::epo^1:ed; ^ ^ ' 

^ ^ -1 ' • i \' 

The final question posed In the District Form was; 

3.. In your 'judgment, what is the most urgent need or'j)r6blem 
in the area of elementary social studies in your district? 



Teacher retraining 



% 
13 

Ways to evaluate. social studies . 13 
programs ^ 
More emphasis and time;needed to 20 
to be spent on social studies^ * 7^ " 
updating social studies. materials 
Use more cognltively oriented 
activities 

Communication "between grade 
levels' 

L(^ical progression of social 
studies courses across.grade • 
levels 

Need for more MAC OS type 
materials , .\ 

More money to expand the 
MAC QS program 



13- 

7 
13 

7- 



13 



N 
2 
2 

3' 

2 

1 
2 
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A study of social studies programs ; 7 _ ■ 

' at elemeataiy ana'juulor high levels . . / 
^ ' " Complete the initial, jaeeigtt orthe ? 1 / 

' - social, studies curricldum • - ... < /* 

■X- ' ' ' ■ - / " • 

>■ From these data we can see there is a wide range-of reporte^^rgeOt 

tiroblems acros8.t!ies.e di8tTlctBr.~flft»e^e-N^^^ it Mifflcult to 
"draw conclusions o^'.ven suggest trends. .,fiowever.'from3/e4iew't)f^e literature 
on social studies programs in elementar^schools, these problems or needs seem 
to be consistent with some of the problems, concerns, and needs expressed Ijy 
school districts across tHe. country. . ."* - 

• * « 

-n. Report Cards' * . V 

"You can't fail MAC OS" was how one teacher reacted to a question on 
stuaent evaluation. Although the problems connect^ with reporting grades was 
not onei;{f the interview questions to teachers, report cards were^coUwted from 
14 of the 15 districts participating in the study. Seven ot these districts had one 

' district Wide report card used for all elementary schools Vegardless "of -curriculum 

^ > • • ' \ 

"sMistricts had report cards unique to each school buildin^and one district ha'd 
a standara reporting system, for all elementary schools except one. j . 

The majority of report system graded social studfes fn at I'epst two 

' areas, ^usually achievement and efforc andlrequently grade leve\ as well. • 
Typiqally grades were reported, as some variation of outstanding* Wress (O)^ / 

• Satiafactory Progress (S), and. Needs Improvement (NI). Although the A,jB,C, , 
letter grades arfe still around. About a third of the cards collected from dis- 

•tricts had relatively detailed breakdown of skills and in a number of cases (4-6) 



the specific topics Audied. Skills frequently listed were: joins in problem 
solving, form» judgements and generalizations ibased on evidence, does d^- 
independent research,, participates fn group dipcussions, {f^tens.to otheri; 
defends own-opinion, etc.'^Aggin, on a})out 5% of the report forms, social 
studies was broken down into history, ^eograplQr, economics, government, 
_ current events, etc. In only two cases was MAC OS listed in the social studies 
area. and tfiese, of coarse, were in districts where^each school had'its own 
individualized reporting system. ' ' ^ ^ 



_IIL-^ n>^mographic Characteristics : 

The following are demographic characteristics of districts in the 

9 

study, as reported by the districts on the initial survgjj form use^to recruit 
participants.- 



1. District is best thought of as: 
a^ urban ^ 

- b. suburban - . ^ 

c. rural or small town '"^ 
"d. combinationtof 1, 2, '3 . . * 

2. Total Population of City, Town 

or area, containing School District * 
a; over 500, 000 

b. 50^499,999 / 

c. 10^9,9^9 ' - 

3. - School District Size (K-12,»l-12 or R--8) 

a. 1-4,999 

b. 5-9,999 " ^~rr 

c. 10-19,999 — . " ' „ 

d. -^0,49,999 

e. ' 50, 00^ or more ■ • , » 



Number of Districts 
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Sciiool District Socio/Economic Characteristibs (Number of lUstricts) 



a. Percentage of Racial 

, Minority Studefits 
b* Percentage of Students 

Eligioie for Free Litoch 
c. Perceptage of-Studei^s * 
with Spanish Surname 

*ND = no data. 
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The following figures are plots for each- outcome variable of the 

standardized residual (Y-y, on the vertical axis) against the standardize 

• /. 

predicted outcome (¥•, on the horizontal axis). The predictors used w6re . 
the eight student-based input, process and climate principal componehts \ ' 
(PC's): Ach, Att-1, Att-2, Class-1, Class-2, S-Proc 1, S-Proc 2 ^nd Climate. ^.^ 
The sample size for each plot is 97 classes (54 MACOS and 43 nori-MACOS) . 
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• . Figure C-1 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Vaijable 
Anipials and People (AP)*Agaln8t the Standardized 

Predicted Score (Y») (N= 97r ' ^ 
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Figure C -2 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable. 

Social Studies Series II (STEP) Against the .Standardized 
^ , Predicted Score (Y') (N = 97). 
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Figure C-3 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 

Interpretation of Data Test (IDT) Against the Standardized 
• ' 'predibted Score (Y') = 97) " • 
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Figure 

Plot ofthe Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
Study Choices (SS Ch) Against the Standardized 
Predicted Score (Y') (N = 97) ' 
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' ' Figure C-5 * „ ' ' 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y») of the putcome Variable 
What Would You Think (WA) Against the Standardized 

Predicted Score (Y) (N = 97).. - 
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: Figure C-^ . ' . 
Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Oitcome Variable' 
What Would You Tliink ()\'\^'B)^ Against the Standardized 
^ 'Predicted Score'(Y')(N= 97) 
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Plot of the Standardized Residuals (y-Y«)'of th'e;Outcome Variable 
Children's Attitude Toward Problem Solving (CAPS-1) Against the 
Standardized Predicted SoorJjY') (N »-97)-~ 
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. ■ Figure C-8 - 

Plot of the Standardlaed Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
Child^ea's Attitude Toward Problem Solving (CAPS-2) Against the 
Standai^dlzed Predicted Score (Y') (N = 97) 
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. Figure C-9 • 
Plot of the Standardlzeji Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable' 
Childrea's AJtltude-Toward Problem Solving (CAPS-3) Against the 
•.. Standardized Predicted Scortf.CY') (N = 97) ' 
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Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
X^hildren's AttiMe Toward Problem. Solving |CAPS-4) Against the 
^ Standardized Predicted'Scor'e (Y')^N = 97)" . 
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i . • • ^ ' Pigure 

Plot of the Standardised Residuals (Y-yy ofthe Oitcoftie'Variab.le 
Skills Against the Standti^dized Predicted Score (Y') (N - 97) 
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^ " • ^ V Figure C-12 . , 

Plot of the S|andardi2ed Riesidualp T^-*Y*) of the Outcome Variables 
knowledge (Know) Againat the Standardisedl^redlcted Score (Y^) (N - 97) 
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' ■ Figure C-13 \ 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals <y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
Interest ttnter) Against the Standardized Predicted Score (Y') 

■(N=97) 
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" Figure C-14 ^ * 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
Animals and People Follow|Up (APFU]^Agalttat the Standardized 
PredlctpPscore (Y'y (N 97 jf 
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- Figure 0-15 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome, Variable 
Study Choices Follow-Up (SS Ch FU) Against the Standardized 
Predicted Score (Y') (Jf = 97) 
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Figure C-16 . \ 
Plot of the Standardized Re8ldual8^(Y-Y*) of the Outcome Variable 
Absolute Ratings of Social Studies as a Subject (SS) Against the Standardized 

Predicted Score (Y^) (N = 97) 
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•Figure G -17 

, Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
What Would You Think Follow-up (WAFU) Against the Standardized 
Predicted Score (Y') (N = 9^) 
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, . Figure C-18 

Plot' of the Standardized Residuals (Y-T) of the Outcome Variable 
What Would You Think Follow-up (wB^U) Against the Standardized 
Predlced Score (Y') (N « 97) 
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Figure C-19 ; 
Plot of the StandardUsed Residuals (Y-Y') of the Outcome Variable 
What Would You Think Additional Items (WAPFU) Against the Standardized 

Predicted Score (Y') (I*=97) 
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Figure C-20 A . 

Plot of the Standardized Residuals (Y-Y') of the CHjitcome Variable 
What Would You Think Additional iftems CWBVFV) Against the Standardized 
- Predicted Score (Y') (N = 97) \ 
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. APPENDIX D 

♦ ' « 

Histograms of Principal Component (PC) Distributions 
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The following figures are histograms of each principal cotnpoaeot 
I (PCi . There are thi^ee histogrfms for ecch PC:,, one for the two groups of 
classed combined, one for MAG 06 classes, and-one for non-MAC OS classes. 

c » 

1 Also given are meanst standard deviations and sample sizes* 
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Figure D-1. 
Histogram of Achievement PC 
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Figures D-2 and 3 
^ Histogram of Att land 2 PC's 
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Figure D-7 and 8 
Histogram of T Psy 1 and T Psy 2 
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Figure D-S and 10 
Histogram of S Proc 1 and S Proc 2 
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Figure' D-11 and 12 
Histogram of T Proc 1 and T Proc 2 
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Table E-1 gives, for each group and outcome variable, the pretest, posttest and 

where appropriate FcUow-up 2 means (in raw score form), 'Standard deviations, 

skewness a^d Table E-2 shows, for the tot,al group of classes and each 

outeom^e^varinblp for which there was 'a pretest, the correlation of pretest, 

posttest and foUow-up class means*-with treatment (MACOS = 1, non-MACO&= 2); 

the pre-post correlation; and- the pre, post, and Follow-up 2 mead (in rdw score 

/ • 

form), standard deviation and N. Table E--3 glves^the correlations of principal 
components (PC's) for the large group of classes for the^total group, and for 
MACOS and non-MAC OS classes*"' • ■ -.4.. 
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1. 69 51 



range of possib.e scores a.s SS Ch (pre, post). Range for 
-0-3.. '» 
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^ Table E-2 

Correlations of Pretest (Xi), Posttest (X2) and , 

Treatment (MAC OS, Non-MACOS) and Pre, Post a'nfJ 
Follow-up 2 Means and Standard Deviations 



^XiT ■ 1 ^XiX2 



AP 


.034 


APl-4 


102 


AP5-8 


' .027 


IDT. , 


-.^58 


STEP (total) 


-. 063 


■ Subtest 1 


-. 065 


Subtest 2 


-. OGO 


Subtest 3 ' 


-r065 


Subtest 4 


-. 036 


Subtest* 5 


' -.\l25 


SS Ch 


•^.'■226 


WA / 


091 


^ \VWB I 


-.131 


*CAPS-1 / 


:082 


CAPS-2V , 


'.579 


CAPS-3/ - 


-. 063 


(jAPS-4 


. 020 


AP1-4F 




SS Ch F 


-. 226 


v^'Waf : 


-. 091 


wvVbf ; 


-. 131 











Pretest 



-.450 
-.435 
,-.413 
-.144 
-. 050 
-. 069 
-.044 
-.018 
-. 067 
-. 034 
-. 229* 
-.238 
-.220 
, .144 
-.110 
-.139 
-.040 
-. 282 

-.094 
.-.172 



.571 
.637 
.389 
.742 
,.901 

\ 857 
"l 884 

Isii 

.855 
.723 
,589 
.423 
.398 
.571 
.'393 
.599 
,517 
.606 
.093 
.110 
1.194 



M. ., 
18. 886, 
10.276' 
8.610 
8. 869 
28.455 
3.607 
14.111 
2.756 
6.549 
. 1.432 
2. 172 

5.439 
2.858 
3.800^; 
2.890" 
3.118 



sp 

3.941 ; 
1.959 
2.464 ' 
1.488 I 
5.652 j 

.785 ; 

2. 828 J 
.'637 1 

1.222 
.375 
^750! 
^287, 

, . 315 

^ 262 
.197 

:.254 
.195 



Posttest 



23\ 587 
12.^217 
11.370 
10. 1^56 
31.7^,8 
4.064 
15. 782y 
3,050^ 
7. 230 

1. 583 
2.311 
4. 997 
5.534 

2. 968 
3.772 

3. 079 
3.145 

13.345 
■, 1. 626 
4.980 
5.430 



sp" 

3. 937 
2.e095 
2. 087 

1. 853 
5. 740 

. 830 

2. 870 
.716' 

1. 174 
. 369 

^ .826 
.322 

V318 
. 260 
'v 220 
.,263 
.«16 
1.^37 
-425 
.406 
.4*34 



N ' 
108 
108 • 
10^ 
108 
106 
106 
106- 
106 
106 
-106 
108. 
108 
10^8 

10^8 «" 
'1O8 
108 
108 
i04 
103 
104- 
104 
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Table E-3 ^ * * . 
Correlations Between Princi'^al Components (PC's) 
for Total Group (T), MAC OS (M)» and Non-MACOS (NM) 
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26 


10 


07 
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18 


15 


43 
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Total Sample, n'= 102 classes 
MAC OS, N = 55 classes 
Non-MACOS, N = 47 classes 
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Table E-4 --o ^ 
Correlatio'ns Between PC's and griterion Variables 
by Group (MAC OS = M; Non-MACOS = NM)i/ 1 





■Ach 


Att 1 


Att 2 


Class 1 




M 


NM 


M 


NM 


M 


NM 


M 


NM 


AP 


66 


74 


39 


46 


08 


25 


52 


56 


STEP 


87 


86 


46 


61 


11 


25 


64 


60 


IDT 


76 


73 


47 


48 


10 • 


18 


62 


50 


SS Ch 


-04 


12 


19 


09 


16 


36 


-03 


08 


WA 


42 


33 


38 


46 


-00 


-13 


23 


45 


WB • 


39 


30 


21 


50. 


26 


-03 


28 


30 


CAPS-1 


01 


•28 


20 


21 


04 


35 


03 


19 


CAPS-2 


08, 


20 


09 


22 


44 


43 


-10 


06 


CAPS-3 


42 


56 


51 


• 70 


23, 


14 


34 


52 


CAIBr4 


-06 


■ '09 


-05 


-07 


47* 


43 


-25 


-09 


Know • 


13 


15 


14 


27 


23 


12 


-02 


16" 


Skills 


-01 


-07 


01 


-02 


r02 


05 


07 


-12 


Interest 


06 


15 


00 


.10 


*06 


10 


20 


09 


AP1-4F 


69 


68 


43 


45 


-m 


15 


69 


53 


SS Ch F 


. 08 


-03 


09 


-13 


01 


21 


04, 


-0? 


SS 


>-07 


-00 


06 


-14 


-02 


14 
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WAF 
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23 
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11 


34. 


54--, 
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37 
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1. Sample sizes for 
Follow-ug 1 arid 
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Posttest'Variables, MAC OS (M) = 55, Non- 
FollowH^p 2 variables- ftlACOS = 54, Non- 
orftittcd from the correlation coefficients i 
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01 
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12 
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• • APPENDIX F . ■ 

A Brief Description of Five "Exemplary" . 
or "Innovative" Upper Elementary Progr^ma^ 
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Exemplary Social Studies Programs 
The design of the.project called for visiting and reporting on exemplary 
upper elementary social studies programs in use across the country. The 
intent was to summarize thdpe programs on a number of characteristics 
and to provide 3 descriptive profile of these noteworthy programs. 

• We contacted the Director of the Social Science Education Consortium , . 
in Boulder Colorado and requested a listing of upper elementary social studies 
programs, which were considered : a -some-sense exemplary, innovative, 
unusual or noteworthy. The Consortium staff fulfilled our request by recom- 
mending eigh°t programs they believed fit our criteria. We were able to arsr 
range a visit to 6 out of the 8 schools which housed titles e suggested programs 
■and are reporting on 5 of the vTsited programs. One' of the programs not 
visited Was a small unit, supplementary to the core social studied curriculum 
and was not in session during |he time we requested the visit. Due td Illness 
of one of the staff members while out in the field,.-^ other program was not 
. visited. The p.-ogram we Urc not including in this report proved not to fit our 
criteria; it was being used at the junior high level and not upper elementary level. 

One exeniplary program (Program A, in this report) was not in use at the 
school, at the time out site visitor made the field trip^' "It was discontinued 

« 

with the influx of 6 different neighborhoods bei, ^ bussed to the school. Since ■ ^ 

these new students experienced reading problems with the social studies pro- - , 

" . J 

gram, materials and the school did not have the time, money or staff to rewrite ^ 
them, this exemplary program was di^opped for another more traditional one. 
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Objectives : 

9 

* 

In terms of objectives-knowledge, skills, attiU'des-of these programs, the 

school using Holt Data Bank (Pfc^ain-A)^followed the objectives of that 

■ ■ r- ' ■ \''- . ' 

course and also included: 1) gaining responsibility for one's o^n work; 2) de- 



termining one's progress; 3) being able to pursue one's owa program in a 

.> • - • \ - 

self-dlyected way. For Holt Data Bank and Children and the Law 

(Program B) the teachers adhered to the inquiry objectives of t^e former and 

used the latter prc^ram to supplement these skills and to instill^'enduring 



respect for the Taw in the minds of young boys and girls." This*;pr<^ram was ^ 
developed oi\ the' premise that ^'prevention is better than cure-that it4s better - 
to *arrest a tendency toward juvenile delinquency before it developa than to 
wait. .\ The Issues (Program C) objectives are: 1) to make the student 
aware that they are unique as individuals and tha! they can make contributions 
to society;" . 2) to learn study skills that are applicable to other areas; 3) to have 
an .awareness of the community and how to al^ect change; to improve self-image; 
4) to learn simple research skills. In the ^ j Open ElemenUry Social 



Studie's Program (program D) there are no ovirall objectives but individual 
teachers have developed thpir own^neral statements such as: 1) to gain aw^^reness 
of culture; 2) to understand themselves (studeiits);"3) to learn mapping. It was 
stated that •students must demonstrate proficiency at using resource materials 
available in the media center as well. The goal of the "Cityitig'^Prdgram (Program E) 
are; 1) building independence, responsibility in the student; 2) building communi- 
cation skills, self-confidence, positive self-concept; 3) becoming aware of one^s 
^> . . 

. " ' . ' ' • f . 

rights and th'^ rights of others. It was reported that" teachers utili^^ing this program . 



reqtSVed tutitlpn and the "CltylngV program was being used In an experimental 

alternative school In the district and students were accepted as vacancies 

♦ 

> 

arose at their appropriate grade level. The Open Elementary 

prc^rdm'^^ operated In a school which Is considered an aj|grnatlve to the 
other traditional elementary schools In that school district. Pairents in the 

i 

district hpve the option to send their children to this school. 

/ ^ In the descriptions that follow one can note similarities and differences 
tp programs described from one point of view or another In classes In the main 
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part of the study (Volume I). There are jaiaterials related objectives, but also 
more global objectives related to social-emotional development and self- 
actualization, citizenship transmission, Inquiry skills, social science methods 
and'' processes, and values analysis. Teachers typically have much flexibility 
in wh?* to teach ar^d how to teach it, more so in programs that emphasize 
indiyidualization an9 mult i'-mioi -unit construction. The latter appears. to bp 

the major alternative to the single text W program model, although as in the 

■ ■» ' * 

main study one also fihds a combination model. ' 

; There are variations in the degree to which the programs actively - 

.orient toward the iijijnediato world outside 'school; in the degree to which the 

, pr)3gfram is related to other, aspects . of the school elth,er during the year or 

across grades; in methods and extent of evaluation o^students s^ndptograms. , 

Individualization and .degree of orientation toward the immediate Wslde world 

appeared to be the more conspicuous differences between most of the ^'exenylayy*' 

programs and mosf of the ones (MACOS arid non-MACOS) in the mnia study. 

-The overall difference appeared to be more te&cher ti'ain ng or staff development 

* * A 

•I . . ^ 

thap^was typicallyothe case in the maio study. " ^ • 

tor- , . r 

» <■',■■- -1.0 xj . \ 
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We werfe able to learn about Program A from the principal who was integrally 
Involved with its initial adoption and implementation. ' ^\ , ^ 

Each of the five exemplary social studies programs was site visited 
by a staff menA'er of _the_project. The site visitor spent either a morning or 

' ' ^ : <^ ' . 

an afternoon observing in the classroom the exemplary program in session. 
At each school the observer spoke with tUe social studies teacher(s) using the 
program and aiiy support personnel (media center director, social studies 
department chairman, principal), involved Witl\ the curriculum. A Special 
Program Form detailing the information to be coUiscted about the program 
was completed by the observer. The following is a report on 'the information 
collected.* , ? ^ ^ 

The five different social studies programs were: 1) Hol^ Data^Bank, 
2) Ch ildren and the Law and Holt Data Bank, 3) Issues (Innovative Social - 

• - - - * ' •/ 

studies in Urban Elementary SchoelBy, 4) Open Elementary Program; 



j5)^ Open School Model, "Pitying" Program * > / 

.Three of these programs were being used at the 5th and 6th grades. 
Children and the Law (which is supplementary to the primary curricuium) was 
•used only at the 5th grade, while the 6th grade had a supplementary geography 
unit. The issues program^ was used for grades 4-7^nd the "Cityirfg^ ^ program 
was used for grades K-6, No special qualifications or restrictions were rm- ^ 
, posed for admission into any of the programs except the program in the parish 



**A cautionary note is import£(nt here. The.iiersons who visited the 
schools and completed the report forms did not write this report. T.he 
coUectecl Information was integrated into this report by a staff member 
who did not v^sife^these prcgrams and lacked first hand kno^yledge of 
them. As best we could, the information collected and reported was 
^ kept intact and edited 6nl/ .for purposes of integration. . It ife important ^ 
^ for the.readei* to be awa^ejof the limitations. and risks of this reporting 
propess. ' t ^' ' • . ' V • 



have additional expe9tations such as map skills, and these objectives are. 
flexible and changing with the direction of the projects stu(ients become 



/ 

involved in. 



Content and Connection to Outside Life * ^ ^ ^ 

Programs A and B (excluding the^supplementary program. Children and the 
Law) focus on American history. Field trips which highlighted or expanded what^ 
the students' learned ^inthis course were an ititegral comppnent of the program. 
Students- of Children and the Law learn about how laws are passed, process.of the . 
law/crime and criminals. -They talk with persons in jthe Iw profession and law 
enforcement community which provides them^with a first-hand picture of how the; 
law wo'^ks. The fundamental posWates of Program C ar.e .that "social studies ^ 
concepts and skills and democratic attitucfes are best learned fron a study of . • 
psychology and sociology in real in-and-out of school settings^' and students 
must be ''active participants in.real community probiem-solving in order that 
-the learnijig .processes have mea&ingfuLaonfi.eqUiejic.,es.'^ Since^this progranfem- 
*ph^^sizes direct investigation of lif? in the community, "the students^-spend^tl^me 
outside of school in on-site reseafci of the neighborhood and the community 
around^hem. In the 4th,grade the students might have careers as their iocal 
Vsubstantiye area and study aspects of it' within their neighborhot>d/co5nmunity; 
the following year they might study their^city government utilizing and buil/iing 
upon the content anjJ, skills they learned'^the previous year^ e.g., what types of 
jobs are there itf city 'government, what are the job responsIbiKties, the hierarchy 
^ pi city government personnel, etc. Students decide which specific area of city 
government tli6y wish to learn more about, and. with the teacher's final* approval 
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add on-going guidance.they Investigate this topic. People from.all walks of 
life are invited to appear before students and present their experience and 
serve as resource persons. Prr^ram D offers a variety of-possiyilities.. 
Students in 5th and 6th grades- are arranged In two non-graded groups called . 
Colony 3 and 4 (homogeneous groupings in f.erms of ability) and Colonj 4 is 
further stratified into different levels of committment in grms of work and 
time spent on social studies. Colony^^- students study Man; A Course of Study 
and American History, and students in Colony 4'study Economics. Other 
■adjunct content areas students of both" groups select to stuHy along with the " ^ 
.^main program are: families in other land, valuers, antique cars, faces in^ 

news, Norway, etc. It appears to_be.a smorgasboard of topics from which 
' students In both groups are to choose and to pursue on an individualized basis. 
These topical areas are arranged in packets of materials which are teacTher 
developed and commercially published. In terms of connection with the outside ^ 
world, it appear? that substantively the majority of these subject areas are 
relevant to or related tp.the outside world. ^ - 

The phiiJ^ophy of the school xwheire Program E^i^tes is that the . . 
student is involved cooperatively with parents (many of whom perform volunteer 



■ work at the school)' and teachers in vital decisions about what is imf)oi<Unt ' . 

V ; ' 'd ' '• ' ' 

to learn , hovv to best learfi it. who can teach it and hoW much time will be ^ 

spent on it. The curricijlum "is personalized in order to' Include -academic 
' subjects,' questions of values and emdtions. and social e^eriehces which are 
* uniquely important to the individual child in terms of his own-needs and interests 



"The dady use of time In this schcot is ^ifi^ctional, being defined by 3 general 

' ■ / . ■ V ■ 

types op activities rather than by curHculum content areas^" One of the basic 



Attentions of Program E is to help children learn the processes of investigating 



a community and discovering and using its resourcjSsuJ Students work on aj 
project JndividugUy or in groups and ftiis prdjectjisarelated to a community 
resource. Students arrange for and plan their trips into tl]ie community three 
times durfhg the semester. The nature of these projects-OF-,activities is not 

. •■■ * .A . • . ■■ ■■ 

clear. As repoijed by the ofeserverj it appeared that the process of learning^ 
took precedence over what was being leai;ned, that the content is incidental 
teethe learping process or experience'.-^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Material's and Activities , " 

4 * 

\ X r 

[program A students were given inquiry sheets which- assigned a variety 
'of activltle^s using the Data Bank course mat-er-^ls and many interrelated ^ 
^'Ijanguage Arts and spelling activities. Children worked at their own'pace. ' 
When several students completed the s^me sheets discussions wefe^held with 
two teachers: the Language Arts and Social Studies teachers, whxr occupied 
adjolnli^ rooms. Cards listing the inquiry Sheets (skills) completed were kept 
by each student* , - * . / 

- ^ The *folt* Data Bank portion ox Program ^ was taught by following the 
teacher's instructional manual for the course;, ThG supplementary sfectlonr 
Children and the Law , was reported to use a range of. materials and activitles.'- 
'Persons In the legal and Ta.w enforcement cbmniunlty were asked to speak ' ^ 
^ with the s{udents, field trips -were arrangei.,*films, role playing, class 
discussiong, and booklets ajj^t ttfe law wfere included in this program. 



• / 



No data re activities/materials used in the 6th grade supplementary geography' 



program was reported/ . ^ . 

: The materials tha^' students used Iti Program C were work booklets 

" " ' * \ ' \ . 

which pertained to their chosen area of interest* The work booklets included 

• " • • , \. • ^ ^ ^ 

^activities and projects tl^ students could pursue* reference materials, (reports, 
interviews^ , some written by students from the previous years which their 



successors were able to use. Individual teacherd using this program h^d a 

great deal [of flexibility -they brought in their own materials, drew in people? 

, *^ ^ ' « ' \ ■ 

from the community Jo/talk*; and/or work with their students in their area of^ . 



inter^est. Teachers were not expected*to complete a specific uniPor janitsjn a , 
certain time periofi- i: was described as an adaptable, self directing curriculum. 
^ The- students* in Ijrogram D used indivjt^alized (pubMshed packagi^ 



or teacher"made) materials for the/'smaller units" section of this social 
studies curriculum. Regulai^ class sessions where the primary programs: 



RIACOS, Ifolt and Economics were taught to the whole group, the pulilished 
course materials were used and the recommended activities followed. ^In 
addition teacherg^^^iight to class artifacts or materials dfeemed appropriate fo 
the subject matter being learned andrinvited speakers to share*.their kno^vledge 
^^xperiences with tl;ie clas*s. 
/ ' vVith Program E, 



sturfents worked in a resource cdnter which was. outfitted 

- " ' ' • ' i ■ 

^with telephones, jespjrce directories and indexes and'was managep by^two person 
nel; a community resciurce coor^injifor and a community day developeij.; The 



•staff,* working in cooppration with the social studies teachers^ help the students 
plan and arrange for tlheir community day activities* Students. use the files witr 
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theguidanceof the resource Staff to plan their field trips. These community 
experiences are seen as int^rating auu expanding upon the activities, 'skills, 
and interests the students were engaged in. and learning about. . 
Involveme nt of Studefats . " 

The site visitor was unable to'comment on this a^gect of Program A as 
the^program was no longer in use. However, from her discussion with the, \ 
principal of the school, It was report^ that students progressed through, the , 
curriculum at their own padfe. The Children iand the Law program was not in , 
session whka/our staff member visited the school, however, a Holt Data Bank . 
class was iWpession. As reported, decisions wercm^de by the teachers 
who ^tdhered\l6sely to the teachers^ course guideline. Students made the 

■p ' •■ ""1. .f ■ ■ •■ ■ r-< 

■ choices offered within the curriculum {framework. Activities were/reported 

* ' ■ ' ■■ - ■ ' V / r 

to be largely teacher directed. Program C offered enormous oppbrf.unity for 

"students to select their area of interest and to make dqcisions as/ to what they 

... V, • . . , _ 

wanted to study in that area. These-Tde(ysions were guided by the teacher ' 
whose role was more supportive and less didactic. Students worked together 
'much of the t'.me in^small grbups - organizing themselves around their area 
of interest. ^ Everyone„VKfl^ a ^ ticipant; actively pursuing.his research and 

. ^ I : ' ■ ■ . ' 

investigation i^concert with others within his or her^groiip. 

'^'^ 7 1 r ' . . ' ^ 

Pj7ogram/D, as reported bj? the sife visitor, was weak in this area. 
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The structur^of the open class situation and thfc organized groupings of the 

children se^medto dominate the learning Situation; where the teachers seemeJ 

. • ' ^ 7 • ■ ■/ .^^ . . . 

to focus their attention more on the distribution of materials, organization of 

students, maintenance of the structure than on th'e quality of class mfeet'ings 



(T^yA-nftfhwas-not-obseixed ^^^ interaction of students with mafterials. 'Advance- 

U9 _ ~T '~" - ~ — . ! 

ment through materials rather than in d^pth inyolvemetit with them, appeared 

the major goal. -Students, as mentioned in the preceding section, ?re grouped 

In core oxJtilent areas but thep have a choice df other smaller units from which 

A ■ ' ■ *^ ' 

to study. Student involvement in these adjunct social studies units was not 

observed;- Two separatej^social studies classes were observed. , la one clas8,_ . 
stvidents were' working by thfemselvejs at their desks on a construction project; 
there was minimkl interaction. In the' other class, although -teacher accepted 
students' comments, students were not listening to each other,, but laughing 
- and misbehaving and the class was often called to order by the teacher. . . 

^ A limited time was spent in the resource center observing stu'Jents in Pro- 
gram E. The site visitor did observe a group of students who came to confer 
with the resource .teacher about a field trip. The students' participation in this - 
conference was limited; the teacher defined the plans, and, objectives of the 

field trip.' Student input was limited. Althougli the discOpsion between the resource 
'teacher and students was very teacher-directed and tightly structured with 

minimal student participation, the studentj were'fairly supi5ortive of each 
,other during planning. No further observations of students in the resource 
■ center or classrbom activities were reported, v ^ „ 

Organization -Scope and Sequence • • ' . 

The observer was told" that.Program A "had no scope and sequence and 
'^e~nts 'p^ogreiied mnnquirierindividuaflly. ^With Holt-Data3ank ln.ProgranL__ 

B students foflowed the scope and sequence of the course. Children and the 

Law consists of only one unit and is covered in a'4-6 week.period by the 5th ^ 



- grfide." The. 6th graders follow individually programmed geography units. 
Prograixrje-4ias-a-^03pe«ot45=^^ but individual teachers 

add more during tfee year. The sequence is variably allowing the student great 
flexibility. Students using MACOS in program D follow the sequence of the course. 
With the U. S. History program, the teachers reported they teach the highlights 

they select and have time for. There is no 0redetermined.scope and sequence 

,v * ' ^ .... - ' 

'{n Prc^am E. Students choose the area of the community which thoy want to 

^study and pursue it.. Each class developed their three community trips .(a 
semester) centered around what the group is interested in and learning about 
in class. 

'■ Teachfers using these different social studies programs had a great deal of 
flexibility in terms of curriculum sequencd, what unit to include or omit and 
how much to cover. Teacher autonomy regarding the sequence.and scope of 

, these exemplary social studies programs was a prevalent characteristic. 

<■ ' w ^ ~ 

Class Size and Frequency of Sessions 

Irf terms' of class siz6 and frequency of social studies classes during the 
week, there is some variation -among these programs. For Program A, Lan- 
,guage Arts -and Social Studies were integrated and jointly held 7 periods of 
50 minutes each, within the 5 day week. The class size was about 18-20 students. 



Program B had an average of 23 students in a social studies class which .was 
'held 4.-5 dgiys per week for 45 -60 minutes a session. Program C had 25-30 
students in the class; the class session varied in'length of time and was held 
daily during the 5 day week. Ptfogram D, which has 2 "separate class groupings 
met 4 days a week for 45-minutes. .The MACOS and U. S. History group 



coQsisted of 20-^5 students, while the class size of Colony 4 varied from 3-30 ' 
because students could choose the amount of time they wished to spend iiyfbcial 
. , Studies, TJiere are between 30-35 students in a class in Program E* The 
' classroom schedule is v?iriable with no regular amount of time devote to social * 
' studies. Resource center groups usually consist of 5-7 children who, stayed 15- 
30 minutes while planning and-preparing their field trip. The community . ' 

activities engaged in by the^udents generally involved^ a half^day. 
How Taught? Teacher-T eam^Volunteers • 

' ' , * - ' , ■ 

As reported, no uniform teaching situation seems tojcut across these 5 

exemplary programs -^a lange of teaching conditions existed. Program A is 

taught jointly by the social studies teacher and languagi? aits teacher. It is a 

t^am-teaching situation. Program B is taught by one teacher in a self-contained 

classroom. Program C is taught in 4 elementary schools and one junior high 

in the school district^ The program is either team or individually taught depending 

upon the structure^ of the school. "This program had people from the comimunity 

, ' • - - «. * . . 

^ as resource persons work with the student's. In Program D, two teachers taught 

U.S. "history separately, but used some of the same resources. Four teachers • 

taught MAC OS separately but used the same materials and equipment. The 

small^ units and '^special features'^ (guest speakers) of this social studies * 

program were supervised by the media center coordinator. A community day 

developer and community resource coordinator-both adults hired from within the 

community- worked in cooperation with the classroom social studies teacher. 

Parent and^ community volunteers offered both their time, experience and know;- 

ledge tp facilitate studc»uts* use of cornmunity resources and expand upon the class- 
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room activities. 



Relationship of Social Studies to Other, Programs in the School 

The Language Arts, acid social studies teachers notsOnly shared curri- 

' - y 

culum development and organization of these 2 programs, but also taught 
' these 2 programs. ps a team* Conceptually thes^e 2 programs were closely 
tied together; the same skills were worked on in both-program areas. No 
specific relationship existed between Program B and other content areas except 
that in'diviJiual social studies teachers draw connections between current events 

and new articles with the Children and the X^aw program. One of the strong . 

) 

points as seen by the school staff about Program C was that it related to all , 
other parts of the school program. Student work on a project often required 
ma^), math, communication, ^riting, inquiry and research skills. For 
example, the class our site visitor observed was studying a map of their city 



. and ^tate. They utilized math skills by computing distances between places.' 
They m^^de a number of telephone calls to collect information. They compo^^ed 
letters tl tourist offices. They used the library to find the; capital of each 
state and correct tour center addresses. In addition, current events is frequently 

f 0 

brought into the social studies class in relation to what is being learned. Erq- 
, gram D differed* from the other school programs in that students were subdivided 
into groups which are not maintained for the other classes. There was .little 
integration except for the regular larger group session because of the indlvidua- 
lized program followed by e^ch student. With Program =E, |;he '^con\piunity" 

or interaction day, developed out of the interest in and work on a project 

^ *> 

• or activity students have developed during the semester/ The use of comihunity 



resources aa^^. communication based experiences was seen as a component of 
a largely open, fluid school prograni which was aimed at integrating and relating 
all learaing processes and program^. Specifics were not delineated by the site 
Visitor. . . 15 

Continuity of Program between Grades 

The ^Principal of the achoohvOiere Program A was being used claimed thete ■ 
was a fairly easy transition to graj^e 7 and from grades 3 and 4, as the latter two 
grades used Hplt Data Bank. Holt Data Bank was used throughout grades 1-6 in the 
school where Program F was visited - thus continuity is not a problem vis a vis 
" social studies programs. The junior high school teachers were reported to feel 
that Holt was good prep|y^tion for their level because students worked in groups 
an^^acquired research skills which were used in higher grades. Program C 
was utilized in grades 4-7 and skills and content were specifically interwoven 
and built upon from year to year. Program D operated in a school where conti- 
nuity was viewed as an essential objective of curricula from one grade to the next. 
The 2 earlier non-grade colonies (1+1) stressed individual responsibility. Colony 
3 was intendesS to provide kids with the opportunity to develop, individual responsi- 
bility. A child's stay . in a colony varied; it was determined by his or her maturity . 
and whether they succeeded in this developmental goal of the-colony. In Colony 
■ 4, the structural organization of the class is similar to that of junior high to pro- 
vide an easy transition into that level. All grades in the school where Pripgram E 
operated utilized .the same resource center and resource staff. ' ^ 

Teacher Tr ailing . ■ ■ 

Teachers usin^^rograms A and D. (except for MAC OS teachers who received 
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training) receivea no training. Teachers using Children and the Law met with , . 
and held discussions ^ith judges, legislature personnel, etc. before beginning 
teaching the course. Ip ihe first two years of use, the State Bar Association ' 
held two day workshops for teachers where they tnet lawyers, visited juvenile 
centers, courts and had preaentations. The teachers using Holt Data Bank 
received a six we'ek in-service summer training program. teacher-training 
for Program C was reported to be on-going. Teachers meet once a month with 
the Program' Director and a Consultant who are not hired by the Board of Educa- . 

* ♦ 

tion and (as repotted) pose no threat to teachers". Teachers stated they fdt very^ * 
free to express the.ir problems, during the sessions. 3-5 day training pro- 
gram for teachers using this program prior .to the beginning-of school was in 
the midest of being discussed when thi" school was site visited. ; Our jsite visitor ■ 

was impressed with- Che exTensiveness of in-service training opportunities avaU- 

^^^^ - ■ . . • ' - ' 0 

able to teachers utilizing Program E. f eacherg received training in a variety . 

. of areas - Transactional Analysis. British Infant Schools.* methods, content. - 

* ■» « 

Training took pljice after school and during the summer. ' * 

How was Program Chosen and are all Schools^in.the -Prstrict Using it? 

Program A was used in a parish for one year. only. The parish was not 
part of a school district a'nd theTe'^he?"wiKo developed the curriculum chose 
it in cooperation with a curriculum coordinator. The Holt Data Bank curric^ulmi^ 
in Program B was chosen by a teacher committee with assistance from a soci^ 
studies service center in the state. MACOS was the p^mary choice by the teachers, 
but because it was too expensive for purchase. Holt was was chosen. Holt was the 
second choice. -It has been in useW two year. Children and the Law was developed 



and written Iti payt by a 5th gracle^teacher in' tfie school ^hd.was developed under 

■ '■ . - = ' • . t: ^ . ' ' . ' 

the auspi'cfis of .the County Bar Association. If was-piloted |n three school 
■ districts in the first year and due to the enthusiasm-of educators, parents. 

* * . ^« ' 

and plipils.-the State Bar Association, xits sponsor, expa^ided'it to eleven 
. communities iq. 1971-72.' Jaforma^on as to the ecteht'bf'its use today was not 
reported. Program C was- chosen b'fecause teachers needed, a curriculum that 
was more relevant to the children and where students could be active parycl- 
"pants, in their learning and direction of learnlW-- The program was developed • 
by teachers in the* school five years ago and it was being used (during our 

■ site Visit) in four elementary schools and one junior high in the'school district. 

" ' ' ' ' ' ■ • t> 

The superintendent of the schoordistric:;.conceptually designed Program D 

-and selected most of the teaching staff for the program. The teachers chc^e 

. \he materials to fit the framework of the program. This program has bedn in-'^ 

use for five years.' Ne\y elements of the curriculum have been' introduced and 

' ^ - \, s ^ ■ ' 

adapted to the program. MACOS/uas been in use for two_ years. "Citying" 

. Program E.has been^in operation for four years having undergone modifications. 

It was developed by 'the school- staff. ^ Since it is being used in an alternative 

' ' u ^ . L 

school in the district, there is no reason or desire to tiissemmate it. 

- ' * * " - ' ' ' ■ *, , 

/ Program Ev{}luation and Student Evaluation ' . ' . ^ 

* Students kept their own records of completed inquiries in Program A. A 
CTB evaluation was done when the program was in operation.^ Children and the 
Law_ has tiot been evaluated nor has the students' prjogress. Ditto work sheets 
-'- -^M written reports are the only evaluation tools used by the "staff teaching Holt 
Data Banki However, the social'stuc^ies service center (a separate or^nization 
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in the area) is conducting an evaluation of this program. It was not clear 
with which students or school(s) the evaluation is ijeing co'nductec^. The Iowa , • 
Teat of Basic. Skills was. used to evaluate tlie Issues program.- aher " evaluation * 
agencies" tested- the program but these were not elaborated upon. According 
tdfhe design of. Program D, stud4Pnts should, be evaluated weekly on theirjvork 
output, but, this is dqnfrless oftea. Conferenoes'are held by the teachers with 
sWents and parents. A'card system was used by the teachers to" note indi- 
vidual student strengths and weaknesses. Teachers evaKteted teacher prepared 
" materials'" "frequently*' (exact frequency was not^ reported). A committee com- 

posed of parents, teachers anS administrative staff evaluated Program E. No; ^ 

J? ' . ' 

elaboration as to method was reported.^ The site visitor observe* that no, ' * 

♦ . * • "» . * " ^ 

attempt was made to evaluate the individual's progress thrpugh the program. 

Percentage and Type of Students who Derive the Most^out of the Prpgr^m- ^- " 

^ / Fifty percent (50) of the students using Ptogram A derived the mdst^ 

out of the pro|ram and the other half Tof the group^id not benefit from it because 

either they were not ablefo read the materials or wer^ not able to assume responsi- * 

bility for their own learning. The students who enjoyed group work excelled with 

the-Holt Data Bank couri^e (Program B). 15-20% of the students using this program 

did not like grpup work' activities.. No mention was Jnade of the percentage* of those 

who benefitted- most from Children and the1^ ;'hovvever;. it was Stated that readability 

* 'is not a* factor affecting mastery of tliis, program'. Readability was not a faqfor with • , 

Program D and as reported, the percentage of students who liked and benefitted 

from this program was extremely high because e^acK was involved in and actively • 

'participated in the learning proce,ss. 'it was reported to^the site visitor, that 

I -» ♦ ' t * ' * 

* I * , . * ' ' * 

' ■ 'in 



the irresponsible aod nonself-directed student had the most difficulty with ' 
Program E. .This number was estimated to be about^l5-20%. pur observer . 
fiot^ a grept disparity between the students' spelling and writing skills and.. " 
'the level of f eadlng expected in the teacher^repared pa'cketa or "conttact" .. 
Lteriais in Program D. T^s.did nT>t-pertain to t^e 'core curricula. MACpS ' 
/and Holt,only the-«mallersupplei&entary units ia the.progva4. Self -directed ' 
and self-motiv&led students seemed. to-derive.the most out .of tWs program. 
The potts.ensus. from- teachers using the "Ciyng" program was Sat dependent,, 
unresourceful students did not like the program, . Whai the percentage of this 
■group out of the total group using this program Vai an "impossible" figure to 
arrive at. Reading was not reported to be a factor in-likihg^dr mastering thel 

progr^im. ^ • , . ' 

Relationship to Student NeedP • / ' 

. . .;. Students bega^n with Inquiry ^ ^""^ proceded at tdeir own pace through 

Program A. ' This was the extent to which indivlduallzatioi^as reported fbr^ 
this program. Students wprk in groups In bdth components of Progrjvm B - 
thero \£ no Individualization of materials or sequence of learning. StudeTits 
may work, Individually, or ln;groups,- or .with the entire class during thel'r 
social studies session wltlTprpgram C. The structure Is dependent upon the 
project or activity the students are worfclng'on. Jn tcr^ of specific Indl. . 
vldual placement and sequence of the program, n^.mentlon was made,however 
fkqm the Information gained abdut thl^-prog^y-, it Is apparent that flexlbillt^K 
ai^eng^lng students m projects and activities thai interested and stimulated ^ 
' them were salient characteristics ^of this program. Students In Program l5 
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follow^". bota the indiviclt^liz-^d and^on-individu^iz.ed soQial studies programs. ' ^ . 
The core or required courWwae taught to Students oi^anized in large gf.oups ' .• 

> ■ • . A {• * • .-!..' / . 

^nd the smaller Units or'pacVets, of.materials are selects! anft worked on by the . ^ ' . , 
\ _ • ■ _ -\ . . .• • . .* 

stiictents', indWiduaHy'^and whL completed are check^^)/ the teacher. As ,^ ■ 



reported>t^eof the g.'oups (Colony 4) is stratified into thtee-smaller hom'ogeHeous 
groups and the\%et "h^aterials available to each of these^roups diffdr in subject 
i^att^. .The itme and* scope of work e^Pecte^ of stuflents is dependent upon the . 
group they ate in and the 'amount of tlmacommitted t% social ^udies. With Program 

E, shidents who expressed an interest in-a specific area were free to visit the ^ , 

* ' ' \ * ' ' ' • 

I resourc^center to confer with resource personnel and to obtlJn iirformation. ^ 

• . A . ' . * % - 

students worked largely in groups and placement was not a relevant factor tn * , 

this pWamas'the learning process otpoursBwas^otpVe-determined;^^^^ 
. set UF! to accomodate the individual needs, learning styles and intereSt^ of the 

■ students and is designed to be integrated with language arts andWhemafcics acti - 

■ vities. - ■ . ' -»-^ 

'■*•.■ ' • - ".- ■ . 

TargerPopulation <?f the Program ^ ^ * - • - ^ 

Program A served a white mid^lie class urban population. Before students^ 

from- the iiiner dity were bussed to this sectarian school, -the student bpdy was 

« 

largely Catholic. • ' " * /* ' ' .f 

\ ' . ° . . 

■Program B Wved'a white suburban, almost rural middle class community. 

«\ ■ „ \ ' ' - ' " . ■ - 

. Program" C wasVirst implemented in an inner city^schoot; at the time of 

\- : ■ .1 ' \ ' - . — • - ^ _ ^ ^ 

observation it h?^d bee\disseminated to other schools In the dl^tr> - the.-socio 

economtc/or f/cikl charLeristics of th^sb schools was not reported. ^ . 
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students in Ptfbgrams 0 and.E came from whitd middteto opper middle' *\ 

cliiss suburban communities^ Tliese students* families oljpse lo send theto 
■ • , — • ... ^ ' ^> . • " ' . \ 

tb these alternative open-concept schools rather than the mOr^'tr^ditional 

' elementtrry sch^ocls^tin-their districts^ . 

. ; • \ * • ♦ ' V . . ^ ' 

\ - • ' ^ - ■ : ' - 

Co mnfents/Impr e ssions ♦ , ' . , * * ' 

— - / \ . ^ • -> ^ ; . ■ 

Since Prc^rari^ A and the Children and the Law componeht of Program B we 



not in operation at the-time of ^ite observation, no comftients are available#>^ " 

Except for the fact that our-obaervei^was injpressed witft the Holt "Data Bank^ 

* ' ^. • ' . : \ . » ' « ^ . • 

program (Program^), no other comments werex>ffered. The observer Wag 

quite impressed wifhlhe Isjgues program. The activities engaged in hy the^ 

' ' • ;\ ' " " ^ ' . ' ^'^ . ' 

• students seoined compatible with the pro-am' sVationale and ittient and^th 
- • , * ^ ' \ * ^ • 

students and teachers indicated *great 'enthusiasm. ATwo points Vere mentioned: 
1) that this pro-am teaches skills at the leviel: student^ can use and understand 
and"2) sections or Units caiibe deleted or added, withqut'^disruptiiig the^ scope. 



V 



and sequence of the program, ^ . " \ , 

• The ob^erveV reported that she was favorably impressed vnth the otgani- 



zatiortalstructure of Program D and the maturity and ^capability of the children. 
However, jier impreseion ^as that the program lacked depth and integration- 

I ' . • , . «... * , • * 

Jhe teamwork seeme3 to intrude on->;the substance* The teachers appeared more 
interested in output and volume of IvrortthanVith ideas, relatiiinshTps dr linkage 
of. materials. Filling in the blanks and finding the rfgKt answers were the areas 
of much of the indiWdualized^matarials;^ The observer felt that generalljr, .this 
program could^be effective if more emphasis was placed on what students are ' 
doing rather than on the structural organization of the learning process*, _ • , 



" ■ The site visitor felt that the teachers using Program E expended an 

unusually large amount -of time planning/arrangfng for these community days ^ 

.1 \ • . • ' • ... ' ■ 

at the expense of time'spent oh substance or quality of contientaeing learned . 

in school*. Throughout the reporf and .discussions with the site Visitor, it 

_Ma8-difficult to pin down.exactly what the students were learning although building ^ 

^(Kimmunlcation skills is con-sldered a majoi:"objectlve of thfs progral^. It 

seemed that students were more often than not teachex* directed and sombtidw / . 

or /other their own participation was usurped, - • * . \ 
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Deflbription of Derivation of Coder Agreement Rates 

For eacitqiiestioh asked, taped and transcribed'in the teacher and student 
-interviews 'T-1, S-1 and T-3, 8-84 T»2 and most of S-2 were coded by a single 
a^aff member) coders' agreement rates were tallied as 3's, 2*s or I's or a blank, 
meaning all three coders agreedihat a response fell into a predetermined category, 
or that two dicT, or that a single coder saw the response as belonging in a particular 
H^^ory while the other two did not, or that all three agreed that the response 
sdid not fall into that category.- 

Two agreement tates were computed. Ttx do so, all categories for 

- . . W " • ■ ■ . 

which only two coders agreed or only one coder saw a response as relevant to 

ft 

> ' ' -> ^ ^ * • 

that category (disagreement), were totalled and were divided by the total possible 

perfect agreement (3's) or acceptable agreements (2's). For instance, if ^ 

responses to a question could be coded^in 9 categcfries, it would be possible 

for tHe coders to have 9 perfect agreements for iiiat class or teacher if all 3 

agreed on a category*(3) and all agreed that no other categories ^ve^e relevant ^ 

(blanks). For any given question the total possible agreements were 'Summed ^ 

4 . » 

across classes, .divided into the number of coder disagreements, subtracted ^ 

^ - - -- — __ 

, from i. 00 (agreement)'^and multiplied by 100 to derive ^pei;cent of coder agrgement. 



By this procedure, obtained agreements fcan be either the sum^of 3»s and blanks, 

' or the sum of 2's, 3's and blanks. The former is the more stringent. 

** '* ' . 

When the interviewer for any reason skipped a question or the coders 
agreed that they w^e unable from the transpripts to make sense of a response 
due to tape malfunction, garbled response or flielike, the range of possilile 

' G-1 
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categories for that question was reduced to on^ (1) (can't tell or skipped ^uestiOnn . 

^ ■ ■ ' ■ .. ' ' .--/"'V. . . 

Both procedures described above put a premium on positive^afereements 

as the criterion f6r deciding on the presence or absence of. an_attribute. Jor 
example, consider a question with 5 categories Into nhich responses might be ^ - 
coded, none mutually exclusive. Consider 3 examples, of coder-classxflcatlons; 

\ ' ' , Category ' . ^ ^ . ' 

Example ' J • \ 3, ' i i . ' 

1*3 2' . , - . • 

• 2 1 ' 3 2 •• 1 2, 

; .3 , 1 .J- i " • 1 1' , 

'in Example 1,. all three coders Independently classified a response 
as falling In category 1; two out of three also believed the response contained 
Statements that could'be classified In category 2." All three coders agreed tjiat 
the response did not .contain statements falling In categories 3, 4 or 5. There are. 
5 opportunities for perfect agreement. By the conservative procedure (3's "and 
blanks) therelis 80%.'agreement for the set. By the 2 out of 3 criterion, ,there„is 
100% agreement on the coding of this response. 

• In Example 2, there are 2 cases In which one coder believed that some 

• >' ' ' 

_part of the total response fell into a particular category, while the other two^coders 
did not agree (categories 1 and 4)." By the conservative procedure, rater agree- 
ment'for the set is 20% (1 out of 5 possible perfect agreements). By the 2/3 criterion 

- ^ 
t 

it is 60%. " - • ' 

, In .Example 3,^ agreement is 0% by either.procedure. Note, however, 
that 2 out of 3 coders in Example,^ agreed th^t the-xesfonse did not-qontaln any 
• statements .th?t appeared to fall in any of the 5 categories. By a 2 out of 3 



'criterion, one would confidence that tlie response was not classifiable by the 
^^categories employed. In effect, a positive r^spopse of one cjoder has been. 

♦ I # 

designafeid an error, while the lack of response (really, a positive decision . 

against classifying) by the other two coders has been discounted. Thus, ^except 

in the case of blanks (perfect agreement on the absence of an attribute), both 

♦ 

evaluation procedures give preference (weight)" to positive responses rather 
than to negative responses. - , 

An alternative procedure would be td determine the niunber of agree- 3 
ments (presence or absence) per category and divide the sum for alf categories 
by the total possible number of agreements. For each of the examples given 

: above, ,the total possible number of agreements *would be 15; that is, 5 cat|^ories 
times 3 coders. In Example!, there was one disagreement tcalegory^2). The 
agreement rate would be (14/15) 100 = 93%* In Example 2, it would be (11/15) 
100 =i 73%;,in j:xample 3 it would be (10/15)100 = 67%. Note,- however, that 67% 
is the worst that could ever be donci—Thus^^-one would want to convert tlie obtained 

^ percentages to* a ratio of the following form: v ^ 

^ ' . (X-67)/33, where X is the obtained percent, 

and 33 comes ftom 100-67. ' 

This procedure ^ives an index with a range of 0 to 1 (or 0-100%). For 

, tiie three examples, the percentage of agreements thus derived woufd be 79%, 18% 

and 0%; respectively. T^hese figures can be compared to tho^e obtained by the 

3 out of 3. criterion, Mihich werg.807o, 20%, and 0%, and with those from the 2 out of 

3' criterion,- which were 100%, 60%, and 0%, respectively. The 3 out of 3 agree- 

ments criterion approximates 'the alternative quite well, as if should, withtr\limits 



.of scale altenuatioQ. The two proceflure's will give the same results/ The 2 .. 
out of 3 c^iterioQ gives more positive agreement.rates, except that it will 
give icIentiQal rates for the upper and Xower- ends of agreement (100%, 0%). 

^ ^ f 

: able jP-riTfi^es cod^ agreement rates for each question in the teacher 
and student- interviews tiiat was doded by the three coders independently. 
Rates are shown for thaS out of 3 criterion and for the 2 out of 3 criterion, 
.in addition, Table Q-1 show^^the niunber- of the table in Volume I, Section V • 
in which>tabulations of results for* the indicated question are givenr , 




Table* 



<^ " Table G-1 

Teacher Interview # 1- Coder Agreement Rates 



Question 



y-I You indicated in one of your questionnaires that ( ^ ) 
V-2' is considered an vmpprt^nt thrust or focus of your social . 

' studies program this year. What will you look for specific 
^ cally as evidence of success in this area? 



V-3 WTiat are the strategies,, methods and activities you have 

employed j^o far that are intended to develop the knowledge, • 
. skills^ arid/or attitudes of this;focus or thrust? 



*'*V-4 Could you'tell me what you specifically expect your students 
to know' or to be able to do as. a minimum at the end of the 

^ . year? . ■ 

'«,*«•' 

V-5 - What do you find to be the most difficulfl^roblem you have 
' to deal with in teaching soci&l studies to students 9t this 
^ grade level? (Can.you give me an example of this problem?) 



% -Agreement for 



# of Categories All 3 Coders' ^ 2 out of 3 Coders 
6(TableV-l) 90.2?a * ^93.9%' - 

9 (Table V-2) '80.8 ' . ^ ' .88 J 



13 



77.7 



87.9 



87.9 



92; 6 



87.7 



92.5 



None If you hjid the power to affect any necessary change in order; 
»tQ rpsolve the problem(s) what vVould you do?^ 



89.6 



93.8 



9 . 



\ 



> ■ 



. 205 



G-5 



210 



X 



Table G-1 Continued 
Student Interview 1 - Coder Agreement Rates 



% Agreement ^for 



Table # 
V-7 . 


question 

What are some things you have been studying in 
social stuoies tnis yearr 


w 01 oate^uiieb 

. 10 ' 

/? 


- 88.2% 


£1 UUL UJ. 0 V^UUCXa 

■; 93.4% 


None 


Why do you -think you learn to' read in school? 


zf 


79.6 


% « 

> 

«8..2 


V-11 - 


Why do you think yoii study social studies in school? r ^- 


4 


75.4 


• - "89.6 


XT 10* 

* 


Dp you ever talk about social studies outside of 
% school? 

a. Whom do you talk with? • ' ^ 

b. What do you talk about? ' 


5 , ■ ^ 

• 4; 


91.2 \ 
73. 2 


. 94,6 

81.4 , ■ 


"v-14 


Do you ever see anything on tqlevision that reminds 
you of social studies? Whafc'is it? 


* ' 4 

f 

0 


75.7 ; ' 


85.2 ' \ 


V-15 


Do you ever hear. people talking about anythmg which 
f reminds you of social studies'^ What are those things? 




,* " 77 7 


^ r 


' V-16 


^ Vou-ever do anything outside of school on your own 
or with friends-becausq, of what you have lear^ied 
or studied'in sociaf 'studies? 


5 » , 


t 

65.6 . 

e 

♦ P ' 
\ 


81.6 - 


'V-9 


Of all the'things you do in social studies^ what do 

you like to do the best? ' y^"-- 


<^ 

7 


,88,9 


^ .94.3 












V-10 


What do you nof like to do in spcial studies? 


•8 - • 


93. 2 


96.6 - 
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Table G-1 Continued J ' 

Teacher Interview # 3 Coder Agreement Rates ^ ^ 



T^ble# 



Question 



jnSftir-socis 



% Agreement for \ 
^ # of .Categories All 3 Coderg , 2- out^of slScoders^^ ' 



V-24 This year, have you dis'cussed jflSaf -social studies program 10 
witlTariy.other teachers in this school? * ^ 

^-24 Which grades or subjects do they teach? 



92.9: 



95. 2 



V-25 • 



'When you talk with other teachers about' social studies; 
what specific things have you talked *ab6ut? 



' 89.1 



93.8 



V-26o ' Ab^ut how often hav^ you talked with other teachers 

• abc^t social studies?] Daily, onae a.\^ek, once 
every couple of weeks?. \ ^ 



4 



' 90.3 



V-28a Are there any similarities between your course this year 

and the social studies programs these^tudents had in the two 
' previous vears (e.g. , in third and fourth grader? What are 
, . these similarities? \ - 



'86.4 



V-r28b Are there^any differences between your' course chls.year 
. and the, social studies programs these students had in the 
previous two years? What a1:e" these differences? 



' 81.0 



y-28c Al?e there any similarities between your course this year ' 
• and the program the stjidents will hav;e next year? What- 

are these similarities? '• 



83.9 ' 



94.1 



91.6 



88.7 



90.5 



V-28d ' . Are the^e any differences between your course ^his year 
and the students' program' next year? VVhat are these 
' differences ? ' 



82,0 



89.6 



Table Continued . ? ^ ^ - - / 

- Teacher ^nterjrle|v ^ 3 - Coder Agreement l^ate - Continued 



\ 



• " " % Agreement for ' . . 

Table # ' - Question [ \| ^ # of Categories " All 3 Coders ' 2 out of 3<;oders 

V-29 Frpm what you can tell, has your social studies program 7 87.9 ^ 94*0 , 

this year had any influence or effect on theilives or ] ^ - .< » ' ' 

* activities of your students outs^icfe school, puch as 6hanges . * • * .. . 

in their attitudes toward others, in their TiV viewing • '-^ . 

habits, or^readit^; interests, or -talking with their'parents ' • 

or games or activities outside school, or projects they * % - , ^ 
.may undertake; or whatever? yes, pledse give me some % • ' o 
examples? ; / . "* 



^V-30a Have you dealt with^any significant local /or 4iational 

■ ^controversial issues in y<Dur social studies program this ^ . v 
^ \ year? If yes: * .J 

- ' - . * * / , ' 

. a. Would you please list tljpse iiJsues?/ ' "13^^^ 

/. •■ . », 

\ h. How-do these issue's-come up in class? " • . / 

. {Contingeht'on Table V-30af 



92.3 ' . ' 95. T 

72.2 J ' . 87.2 

79.0' 



V-30b -Have you dealt with any -concepts or/topics in your social 
studies program this year that soni^ people .might con- 
sider sjensitiv.e or controversial? / * ^ - * . * 


I. 




• \ 


a. Would yotr please list thefn? / ^ ' . , - 


12 


90.1 




b. How did voa handle -them it! (Jlas-:!. 




71.1. . 


g2.3 



Table G-1 Continued > 
Teacher Interview ^ 3 - Coder Agreement Rate - Continued 



Table # 



Question 



/ * ' % Agreement for ' ' . 
# of'Categories All 3 Co(!ters 2 out of 3 Coders 



V-31 Were there any sensitive concepts or topics you could hjrve 
^ ' S dealt with in your course this year which you decided not 
. to go into in class? If.yes ' t: . 

a. WoulJyou p'lease^describe'them?\ 



92.1- 



9^ 



95.6 



V^2 ' 'Why did you decide not to treat themun class? 



79.0 



87.3 



. Table G^4.e?^6htinued 
Student Intervidlv 3 -vtJoder Agreement Rates 



0 ' 



Question 



% Agreement'for 
AU 3 Coders 2 out of 3 Coders 



V-35 ' 


Since Ihe Easter^yacation, what have you iDeen learning in 
social studies class? ^ ^ - ^ 


*% 




92.0%, 


95.4%.. . 

- » 


None 


What •are the main things you* have beei;i, doing in class" *^ 
to learn about this (these things)? 


. 7 




81. 8- ■ 

♦ - 


Q"? 0 '' 

•> 


^-36 


Do you ever talk about current events or things* in the 
news? What topics do you talk^ about,? Whal are the 
activities? What do you do in class? 


13 




85.6 


< 

,91.0 '■ 


.V-37 


^ \\Tio deci^les what topics to talk about? 








84.7 


V-38 . 


* ^ • » / 
In social studies* cla'ss, do you ever talk about unfairness 
or^prejudice toward people or groups? If noi^Do you ever 
talk ab.out them in any other class? ^ ' - 






71.-8 

• 


83.5 
\ 



V-39 - Have you ever talked about^unfairness towarcl different * ^ 
races, or^toward men and women, or toward religions, / 
or tow^ard poor people, or people in other countries? 

a. Who usually brings these things Dp in class - the kids or 
the teacher? • ' 
' b* Do ypu talk about these things very often or just once in 
a while? « ^. 1 



70.2 



71.0 



80.8 
80.5 
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• TableG-l Continued . 
Student Interview # 3 - Coder Agreement Rates-%Continyed 



Table # 



Querstiom 



V-40 This year in^sogial studies, hqve you learned about any ideas 
or beli^ffe that peopje have or ways that they live'that seemed 
strange or different to you? ] 



if of Categories. Ml 3 Coders 2 out of 3.Coders 



7 . 



83-7 



91. 3 



V^l Have you learned any ideas or beliefs Xhvit ^people have pr vyays^ 
-that the y live that seem wrbt^ to you? ^ 



'6 



88:9 



93.3 



Have you learned any ideas or beliefs that people have or \vays 
^ that they live th^it seem better than what we do in our country 
Anow? ^ z _! 



89.8 



93-9 
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♦Prior to the spring 1976 follow-up trip to schools (FoHow-up 2), a three 
page questionnaire was sent to the 14 District cc-ordinators asking about the cost 
of installing; expanding avid maintaining MAC OS in their ;4istrict compared to . 

ottier upper elementary social studies curricuFa that werebeing used. The . ' 

" ■ ' \ . • > 

"research staff then met with each district coordinator on tKe follow-fip trip ^ . , 

to go- over the irifofmation provided, much of which was based on what coordl- 

nators remembered about purchasing, replacement, etc. The rese^ch staff 

at no time went into district or school financial irecprds. ' ; \ 

Three types of quest^OHS were asked ab^out MAC OS and rion-MACOS curri- 

cula., W-hat were the initial costs of purchasing/leasing materials (texts, films, 

records, etc. ) and maintaining or replenishit^ them; number of schools, classes 

and students at what gyade lev-els. using materials;and a'third set of .questions 

concerning staff developpient,plajis and costs and the logistics or management 

of material used. A final question summarized the basic intent of the question- 

naire.: ''Considering the factors involved in use and management of MACOS and 

other social studies programs in your district, do you think a cost per pupil per 

year comparison is fair and appropriate?** 

' ■ - # 

" .- • . Clearly the number of.classes us.ing.the films and booklets would determine 
»."-■• , . » 

. the per pupil cost.- The publishers (CDA) recommen(f that no.Tnore than 5 classes 

. • •■' . ■ ■ • . ' 

use a single set of films and a projector.^ With 30^ students 'on the average per 

- ■ /- • - , . ■ : ^c'*' , . , ^ • • - " 

class, in one year 150 students would- bienising^the materials- As reported iB^the . 
cost survey. of districts, typically the most expensive featurfe of MACOS,^ the^films 
and projectors', ^was'* sustained by either the A -V departmertt or central <budget office. 
The teacher guides, ^booklets, games fnd consummalMes were usually paid for by 



the individual schools.* If the films and projectors plus classroom sets were 

* * ♦ > 

ajtnortiz,ed''over a 5 to 7 year period (which is the usualjifetiinle of any aeries qr 

program) the? cost per 'pupil per year would be between $4-5. .The one district 

in the study that reported haying to replace films had been using MAC OS for 

seven years; It had been in ^e original pilotting. Repairing broken films and 

projectors, and replacing consummable goods jcypically 25 for 5 classes per 

» ♦ ' • T 

S^eai^) were the only reported, additional years expenses for teachipg^MACOS. 
^ The majority of districts (67%) began implementing MAG OS in the 

two school years of »68-*69 and '70-71 and in all but one case used the program 
for tli'e 5th and/ or 6th grades. For other social studies curricula used at tho^fe 

grade levels,, the majority had been in use since 1973. JThe number of classes in 

'\ * ' - \ 

the dustricts usipg MAC OS ranged from 2 to 15 with 6 being the average. The 

■ ■• ./'■-- 

MACOe curriculum, as has been discussed elsewhere in tl^s report was tfsed in 
a variety of ways but as district coordinators reported it, 9 of the 13 districts 
for which there is information used MAC OS as a one year program. Two dis- 

tricts diyided the curriculum using half in the 5th grade and half the ne?ct year in 

I ^ • 

the 6th grade. ^ One district reported alternating KlACOS and science during the school 
year, and another -district used MACOS^for 3/4 of the year and another curriculum 
for the final quarter. MAC OS films were also reportedly used on occasion for 
coursed other than social studies." : " 

All districts rel)orted some sort of staff development for teachers using r 
the MACOS curriculum. Eight of. these districts said that this was implemented 
. through local workshops or summer institutes jvith no additional cost to the district. 
Two districts reported receiving federal funding for summer-institutes. Three* 
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districts reported costs- otbetween $100-150 ]ft^r teacher for workshops or summer 
institutes. 

■.<;/ - . ■ ■ ... 

In those districts (8) where more than one school in any given year 
was using MACOjS, the logistics of sharing films was primarily handl^ by the 
media center or AV department which either worked out a prearranged schedule 
for film use or distribut^ the films at the teacher's request'. Schools in thre^ , 
of the^ thirteen districts each had their own set of films and projectors. All but 
one district reported either purchasing or leasing the complete set of 16 films. 



Seven of the diBtrict coordinators said that the cost per pupil per year comparison 

■ ' ■ '[ 
between MAC OS find other curricula was fair "tind an appropriate one to make; 
^ \' ^ . - ' ' 

'^^two said it was not and 4 responded ^don't know'J 

' When asked what chaises had taken place in the use of MACOS since* 

. its initial installation^ eight districts (62%) reported that the program had been 

expanded to other school and classes, and liad purchased additional film sets 

■ as well as classroom sets and consumable materials. Two districts (15%) reported 

reduced use of MACOS for financial reasoas; there were insufficient funds to main- 

tain films. One district instituted another curriculum district wide for the first 

^ ^ * • time and thus MACOS was dro{)ped. Two districts reported no change in the use 

♦ ■ . ■ ■ ■ • •■ ' ' - . ' 

ot scope of MACOS implementation. 

' • ■ . ■ ■. ■ , ■ • ^ 

\<> ■ , 

Questions concerning other main social studies programs in use in the 

: ■ ' ^ ■ \ . ' ■ ■■ 

school since 1971 found 50% oi the districts reporting that texts and programs 

' > " ' - \ ' ' ' ■ 

varied from school to school. Three districts had a siqgle text or- program used ' 

district wide, and one reported that it had district-wide course cqntent at the 

' • - , f \ • - 

5-6th grade level but no spejtific text or program. The numbei\of schools, cjasses 
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an3 studettts using these other main social studies curricula, varied widely and 
ia ao case was MAG OS reported to be used more extensively than another curri- 
'culum. However, no district using MACOS exclusively, at the 5th or 6th grade 
level, was included in| this study. ' . . \ > ' 

Clearly, at' present, with school districts working on reduced budgets, 
the initial cost of installing MACOS is an important consideration. However, 

• • . ' ' -I • 

'I * ' ♦ ' . 

thete are many different ways in which districts have allocate different elements, of 
costs. Further, the longer it is used, and the more diversified the uses of some 
of the materials (• eig. the films), the most cost-effective it bjscomes. 
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SclKx>l District ♦ 4^ 



State: 



Region: 



4-8 



9-10 



11 



SOCUL STUDIES PROGRAM SURVEYr 1974 



INTRODUCTION: Answers to the following 10> questions are needed in order to design a 
sample of school distr zis for a longitudinal, comparative study of Man: A Course^of ' 
Study <MACOS). BesbUs will be'^held In complete confidence by the research project, 
Np district will beJdAtified* Data from individual dlstrU*£» will not be released to any 
government or commei:clal agency* 

Please answer each Vestlon as best you^can, If^ you dotiH have exact figures, 
your best estimates will be appreciated. The questions about your district's characteristics 
(Questions 6-9) are also to'holp define samples. 

If you get more than Jne form, please excOsc, There was son^ duplicate malUn^, 
Even ff you answer "No"- to Question 4, won'^ yvu please complete and retuni this. form. 



by April 8, 1974 tot 



Social Studies Hcseaijch Project 
Antloch College 

"2139 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W, 
Washington, D; C. 20007 



12 



1^ 
r4 
15 



16 



18-20 



21-26 

27-32 

33-38 
39-44 

45 



46,47 



l.A. 



1«B« 



Is the soclaKAtudles program Man; A Course of Study (MACOS) used anywhere In 
your school ^strict at the 5th or 6th grade level (or non-grdded equivalent of them) 
as the basic or main social studies program? (Check only onfe), 

. (1)'^ No; and It has never been used, ir 

(2) No; It is not being used this year» but we have used It before/ 

*(3y ^yps; It Is being used this yvjar for me first time, , 

(4) Y es; It has been u5ed'before, and Is agalnUhls year. 

Is MACOS used as the basic social studies program^ at any grade levels other than 
; 5th, 6th or a non-graded equivalent of Jhem? {Check all applicable) 

(1) Yes, In classes below 5th grade.. ' * ^ 

(2) Yes, in classes above Gth (jrad^e, ^ 

(3) No, not used at other grade levels, . ^ 

Do you expect to use MACO& next year Injiny of your schools at the*5th or 6th 
grade levels (or non-graded equivalent of them) as the basic social studies program? 
Yes. (Please go on to Question 3.) . , ^ - 

No, If not used as the basic social studies progrdm, do you plan to use 
"it as a supplement or In conjunction with another program, or at other ^ 
grade levels? ' ^ 

(1) Yes. " (Please skip to Question 4,) * ^ 

(2) No, (Please skip to Question 4,) 

In what gradeTTand to what extent, is MACOS expected to be used next year as the 
basic social studies program? (Please give your best estimate ^;?r s through £ fo^^ 



(1) 
(2) 



dach grade,) 
a. Percent of classes 

thntAVlll use MACOS 

(Please check 
' Appropriate line for 

each grade l«vel) 



5th Grade 

Class'Vjs 



6th Grade 
Classes 



> (2) 

/ P\ 
' (4) 

(5) 



100%, 

About 75-99% 
About 26-74% 
About 1-25% 
0% 



5th-6t}i 
Non- graded' 



4, 



b. Approximate number of schools^ in * > ' 

which MACOS may be uged ** . 

c. Approximate number of teachers 

who may be' tcachli^ MACC5S * 

d. Approximate "mi;nber of classes tluit 

may be studying MACOS ► 

c. Average class size 'j, — 

(Please go oh to QiJ^cstlon 4,) . , 

This, is not a firm commitment but woi^d youv district consider participating in 
the research project described In the cover letter^ * , ' • 

(1) ^Yes, yould be ^^'illlng to discuss it further, ' ^ 

(2) ^No, can not jgonsider It. ' 

Whatlslhc predomlnant^pr most \%1dely used social studies program or series 
(if not MACOS) in your district? ^ * 

"Ts th Grade ^ ' ' 6th Grade 



Do all classes (1)^ ^Yes 

use Uils pibgram (2^ ^No » 

or series? 



(1) ^Ycs * PLEASE GO ON 

(2) No TO OTHER SIDE 
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6. 



48- 

56 

57-63 
^4-69 



70 
71 

^72^ 

73 
74 
75 



76,77 



your dlctrictt what Is the grade range and predominant organization of the •ehoolf, 
and tl\c total number of students this year? 

Elementary Middle or Junior Secondary or Senior " 

to 



a. 

cr. 



to 



to 



(Grade) (Grade) (Grade) (Qrade) (Grade) 

Total number of an^(K-l2f public sehool students In the- district _ 
Total number of public sehool students (K-G) in 5he district 



(Grade) 



J7*^-JnL»Wch_of the following ways are the upper elementary clashes organized? 
(Please ehecirthd,appropriatc-Uems below.) 



8.. 



78,79 



80 
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XOO?c of 
total classes^ 



About 
75-09% 



About 



About 
1-25% 



0% 



A. 



B. 



9» 



(1) sclf-<;onUlncd 

( 2) departmentalized 

(3) othe r » " 
• (l^easc specify) 

(1) graded ^ 

(2) non-graded 

(3) otherj: 



(pleqse specify)' 4 j * 

Please check the one answer in each part (A-D) that best describes your school 
district. Add a qualifying coniment in K if appropriate. 

District "Is best thorght of asi 



District is: 
^2) 



Urban 
Suburban 

Rural ^-'small t«^^^•n 



Coimty-wldc 

County-wide, with exception 
of major city or cities 

[^a ) Co-cxtensivc with (has 

same boundaries ^^as) a 
city or town 

l\ ) Other 

C. District is: 

^ li ) -Within an SMSA* County ^r to\vTi- 

ship and within the boundaries ^ 
^ of a hub central city 

12 ) Wfthin an SMSA* County or. to>Miship^ 

but not withija boundaries of a 
' central city that is a hub of SMSA. 

J other (Outside an SMSA) . 

♦SMSA is Standard ^Metropolitan • 
Statistical Area , o 

E. Qualifying Comments?^ 

Please give the most recent figures or your best estimate for your district for 
the following: * - ^ * 

, Percent racial minority students (American ladian, Black, Asian American) 

b. Percent of Spanish sumamed students 

c. Percent students eligibloifor fi*cc lunch program 

10» » Whom should we contact for further Information about partieipatio/i in the , 
research project • 

Name: . ' * 

Title: ^ , - i, 



Total population of county, 
city, to^Ti or area containing 
school district is: 

over 500,000 
50,000-499,999 
10, 000-49, 999 » 
2,500-9,999 
Under 2,5Q0 • 



— i^) 

<5 \ 



Office Address: 
/ 

Office Telephone: 



* IN ORDER TO CODE THIS 
FORM WE NEED TO KNOW 
THE NAME /^'D LOCATION 
OF YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
PLEASE PROVIDE THEM. 



Name of 
District:^ 

MaiUng 
Address: 
Tovvn: 
State: 
Zip; 



THANK. YOU VERY MUCH 



VERY M 
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